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AN ANALYSIS OF FREEDOM OF TEACHING 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

Much has been said and written about academic freedom, but 
with primary reference to freedom of research and teaching at the 
university or college level. One of the recent volumes of the Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, however, constitutes a detailed and searching analysis 
of the restraints on the freedom of teaching in American schools at 
the elementary and the secondary levels. The book is entitled Are 
American Teachers Free? It was written by Howard K. Beale, visit- 
ing professor of history at the University of North Carolina. On the 
basis of evidence gathered from a great variety of sources, such as 
newspaper files, clipping collections, correspondence, and personal 
interviews, Professor Beale paints a picture of restraint and inter- 
ference which will no doubt shock and amaze a great many people, 
not a few of whom will be teachers themselves. The issues, past and 
present, about which conflict has centered, are described as follows: 

A never-ending conflict of freedom and repression has been the lot of Ameri- 


can teachers from the beginnings of American education. In Colonial days re- 
pression centered around religion and the maintenance of the social and eco- 
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nomic status quo. Then at the time of the Revolution politics took its place 
beside religion as a subject that mattered enough to men that they would try 
to enforce orthodoxy. Then, under the influence of the American and French 
revolutions, came an era of unusual freedom. This was followed by a time when 
slavery was the great controversial issue that no teacher dared discuss. After 
the Civil War, issues of that war refought in the schoolroom, then the new ideas 
of science, next certain reform movements like temperance, and finally the new 
social and economic problems arising out of a growing industrialism took their 
places in turn as controversies on which men felt keenly enough that the teach- 
er who dissented from community opinion was in danger. Throughout our his- 
tory religion and conduct have been centers of difficulty. 

The characteristic feature of the period following the World War has been the 
complexity of issues involving the problem of freedom. The old religious issue 
has remained important. Even before the war the new views of science and of 
modernist religion had begun gradually to seep down into the schools to shock 
the community and cause trouble for the teacher. Growing industrialism was 
creating a whole host of new social and economic problems. History, civics, 
economics, sociology, controversial subjects all, had attained a new importance 
in school curriculums. 

Then came the World War. It intensified the problems of industrialism and 
speeded up the process of industrialization. It smashed old conceptions of 
morality and time-honored social controls. It left in its wake disillusionment that 
led many young teachers to a determined effort to improve conditions in the 
world, to a revolt against things as they had been, or to an escape through cyni- 
cism. In most American communities any one of these attitudes is likely to 
cause trouble. But the war did more. It bred hatred, prejudice, passion. It 
accustomed men to settle disputes by force instead of by reason. The war and 
the rise of communism in Russia left behind them a state of panic about “radi- 
calism” that tended to class any criticism of things as they are and any desire to 
improve the world as menaces. The war stimulated a particularly blatant brand 
of ‘‘patriotism” and gave new impetus to the activities of “patriotic’’ societies 
seeking to coerce others into acceptance of their conception of loyalty to country. 
War profits gave new power to business. War-propaganda methods pointed the 
way toward using the schools to create a public opinion favorable to business 
control of the country. Apparently permanent and general prosperity made the 
man peculiarly unpopular who criticized the status quo and sounded warnings of 
disaster. 

Out of these conditions grew at once, then, the ingredients of a great conflict 
over freedom in teaching: (1) a complexity of controversial subjects on which 
men had strong opinions, vital economic interests, and powerful emotions; (2) 
increasing numbers of teachers dissatisfied with the status quo and with the past 
ineffectiveness of the schools, and therefore now determined to make the school 
a social force and to turn out critical-minded students aware of social problems; 
(3) prosperous and powerful businessmen newly aware of the potentialities of the 
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schools as agents of Big Business and determined to control them for business 
purposes; (4) a public somewhat disillusioned but prosperous and eager not to 
be disturbed in its enjoyment of prosperity-by teachers who made its children 
ask embarrassing questions; and, finally, (5) a public emotionalism highly de- 
veloped during wartime. Here then was a stage set for educational conflict. 


In discussing how much freedom is possible or desirable, Professor 
Beale makes the following significant statement. 


Much is written about the dangers of freedom and. its abuses. Little is said 
about the dangers and abuses of restrictions upon freedom. Yet if the various 
liberal purposes of education described in this book and the beliefs of men who 
advocate freedom are valid, then society needs seriously to ponder those dangers 
of Jack of freedom. There is no need here to recapitulate. Yet one fundamental 
danger to society must be reiterated. Children form their basic staridards of 
values and attitudes toward life long before they reach college. The ideas they 
hold are not so important as their mental attitudes. If the schools have made 
them open-minded and capable of thought, they will change their ideas—per- 
haps many times. But habits of thought and basic values are changed after 
adolescence only by superhuman efforts. It is the effect of freedom or restric- 
tion of teachers upon these basic values and mental habits of society that is 
really important. The world today desperately needs men and women of courage 
and integrity. Can teachers who are cringing, obedient “hired men,’’ cowards, 
and hypocrites create citizens of courage and integrity? As the author com- 
pletes this study, he is appalled by the extent to which American teachers are 
dominated by cowardice and hypocrisy. There are admirable exceptions. Yet 
almost universally teachers teach not what they would like, but only so much 
of it as they dare. Their intelligence and convictions are one thing; what they 
say is another. Any teacher who sat down to a day of sober self-analysis would 
be amazed to realize how much he is controlled not by what is true, but by what 
he dares say. ‘“Teachers dodge or pass over any controversial questions which 
might by any chance lead them into difficulties,” writes one teacher. ““‘When 
one learns that the public-school teacher must not tread upon the toes of the 
public belief, and how many and how protuberant these toes are, he becomes 
quite owlish.’”’ Do we want “owlishness” to become one of the chief mental 
stereotypes of American citizens? If teachers are forced to cultivate it, they 
will inevitably train children to it. Teachers talk in terms of “discretion,”’ 
“tact,’”’ “diplomacy,’’ “common sense.” As has been pointed out, the way in 
which a teacher does or says things is of great importance. In their better sense, 
all of these qualities are virtues teachers ought to cultivate; in their worse sense, 
they are evils apt to destroy civilization itself, for in the teacher’s practice they 
are usually synonyms for simple, unadulterated cowardice. The author finds 
himself constantly dodging the use of any of these terms, because acquaintance 
with the schools has given them all an ignoble connotation. 
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Furthermore, lack of freedom leads to a more disastrous quality than coward- 
ice, namely, hypocrisy. Again the author was appalled by its prevalence. From 
one end of this country to another children are being trained under teachers 
who, if one is realistic, must be branded hypocrites. They solemnly teach the 
evils of alcohol; they drink discreetly in private. They know of crying evils in 
the community, and their pupils know that they know of them. Yet in class 
they teach beautiful theories in the abstract and then praise the local men re- 
sponsible for flagrant violations of those theories; outside of class they fawn on 
these same bad citizens because they are powerful or socially important. They 
teach ideal forms of government and teach children to believe that that is the 
way democracy really works. Later these children make contact with the local 
machine or corruption in high places and then realize that their teacher knew 
about all of it, even when he was describing to them empty forms that would 
blind them to any evils in the system. Teachers smoke—but only in private. 
They express one set of views in the classroom and in public places; they hold a 
different faith among intimate friends. Usually teachers rationalize all of this 
double-dealing out of existence. They are forced to it; so they find theories to 
support it. The greatest hypocrisy of all is their educational theory. They 
solemnly talk of all sorts of fine purposes of education. Yet they teach on en- 
tirely different principles when they get into the classroom. The present author 
has talked to superintendents who have made to him solemn statements which, 
while the superintendent was making them, he knew from irrefutable evidence 
were absolutely untrue. America needs, not better ideals of education, but edu- 
cators who will not pretend to follow them unless they really do. This pretense 
extends down through the whole school system. Teachers, over and over again, 
have apologized for something they were doing or teaching by explaining that 
they knew better, but of course it would not be discreet to teach it. They did 
not see that this admission damned them more completely than ignorance. 
“Well, of course it’s true, but why did the damned fool want to say so?” is a 
blunt expression of an attitude that permeates the whole teaching profession. 
In moments of despair one feels like shouting, ‘‘Hypocrites, hypocrites.’ The 
worst of it is the teachers most guilty of it would be insulted and sincerely 
amazed at the epithet. 

Teachers are no worse in these respects than other citizens. Unfortunately, 
however, their attitude gives to a new generation the same mental habits. A 
primary child could not understand many of the prohibited social and economic 
doctrines if the teacher made strenuous effort to convert him to them. But he 
quickly learns to imitate the teacher in being “discreet,” “tactful,” “diplo- 
matic”’ instead of courageous. He speedily discovers that, whatever one really 
does and believes, he publicly pretends to do and believe the thing that will best 
serve him at the moment; and he comes to believe that a discreet man gives lip 
service instead of devotion, to all sorts of good causes, if they happen to be popu- 
lar, and then carefully hides his true devotion to other causes because they are 
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unpopular. After a study of the schools one does not wonder that Americans 
trained in them are unrealistic in dealing with the problems of life. We need 
teachers who will be models, for children learn more by imitation than by in- 
struction; but of what shall they be models? Shall they give lip service to all 
the conventionalities of life or shall they be models of courage and integrity? 


After careful weighing of the factors pro and con, with full realization of all 
the difficulties involved, the author has ceased to ask whether freedom is pos- 
sible, how much of it can be allowed to teachers, whether it will be abused. Of 
course, it will be abused. The really important question is: Dare society face 
the consequences of not permitting the teachers of the next generation complete 
freedom? 


Not everyone will agree with Professor Beale’s conclusions. Some 
who read the foregoing paragraphs will be shocked; not a few will 
be indignant. It is to be hoped, however, that these extracts may 
stimulate all to read this exceedingly challenging volume. 


THE PROBLEM OF CLASS SIZE IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Professor Arthur I. Gates, nationally known authority in the field 
of reading instruction, has, according to a report in the New York 
Sun, come to the conclusion that large classes are the basic cause of 
failure in reading and, for that matter, in other subjects as well. 
This conclusion was reached as a result of extensive research in the 
reading difficulties of children. Professor Gates is quoted by the 
Sun as follows: 


The general run of studies has tended to show that there are little practical 
differences in results from a class of fifteen or twenty pupils and a class of forty 
to fifty pupils. I believe that our studies show that this merely means that, if 
the teacher adopts a mass method and teaches a class instead of individuals, 
it matters relatively little how many individuals are in the group. 

But if she attempts to do what our investigations show must be done suc- 
cessfully to teach all the pupils, namely, to discover their characteristics and 
adjust instruction to them, the size of the class makes all the difference in the 
world. 

We believe we have satisfactory evidence that a primary cause of reading dis- 
abilities, and probably of most other ills in education, is to be found in the fact 
that a teacher is given so many pupils and such inadequate technical facilities 
that it is utterly impossible for her to secure more than a most superficial under- 
standing of individual cases, and wholly inadequate materials and equipment 
and information to make adjustment to their individual needs. 
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We find that reading disabilities can not only be cured but prevented by most 
teachers when they have only from five to ten to work with. We have studied 
different methods of grouping within classes and different schemes of co-opera- 
tion and specialization among teachers in several classes which will, in some de- 
gree, compensate for the large number of pupils in a group and the large num- 
ber of educational problems within a typical class. Pushed to what seems to us 
to be reasonable conclusions, rather extensive changes in school organization 
are indicated. 

Professor Gates properly concludes that extensive changes in 
school organization are required. The whole problem of class size 
needs a thorough reconsideration. There have grown up in this 
country wholly indefensible practices with respect to class size. 
In the early grades of the elementary school, where the pupils are 
immature, unfamiliar with intellectual processes, and most in need of 
personal attention, classes are large; in the high school, where the 
pupils may reasonably be supposed to have had some acquaintance 
with the intellectual ways of life and to have acquired at least some 
measure of independence, classes are relatively small and in some 
cases extremely small. Surely, as pupils progress through the grades, 
they should be expected to exhibit some increase in independence; 
they should be able to master their studies with less attention from 
the teachers. There would seem to be no sound reason in educational 
theory why, in general, high-school classes should not be materially 
larger than classes in the lower grades. There is, indeed, convincing 
experimental evidence to the effect that, where certain objectives 
are to be accomplished and certain methods are pursued, as satis- 
factory results may be had in a large class as in a small. No doubt 
much of the work in high school could be effectively accomplished 
in much larger classes than commonly prevail. This is not to say, 
of course, that all the objectives of secondary education may be 
readily realized by methods adapted to large-class instruction, but 
it does mean that the whole problem of class size at the secondary- 
school level should be examined in terms of objectives and methods. 

It is obvious that the large class which prevails in the elementary 
grades is due primarily to economic rather than to educational con- 
siderations. The rapid growth of urban communities was accom- 
panied by marked increases in school enrolments and by a sharp rise 
in educational costs. School boards everywhere were faced with 
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the problem of keeping down expenses. The most obvious economy 
in building construction and in the teaching service was to increase 
the size of classes, and, since most pupils were enrolled in the ele- 
mentary grades, it was in these grades that the greatest economies 
could be effected. In most cities thousands of dollars could be 
saved by increasing by a single pupil the average size of classes in 
the elementary grades. 

It is entirely possible that changes in the growth of population may 
afford school administrators an opportunity to reduce the size of 
classes. As a result of the declining birth-rate, the number of chil- 
dren of elementary-school age in most urban communities is de- 
creasing markedly. In 1934 there were enrolled in public kinder- 
gartens and in each of the first four grades of the public elementary 
school, smaller numbers of pupils than were enrolled in these 
grades in 1930. Chapter ii of the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States: 1932-34 shows that for the biennium 1932-34 the 
percentage of decrease in the kindergarten and in each of the first 
five grades was as follows: kindergarten, 14.2; Grade I, 5.4; Grade 
il, 5.2; Grade III, 1.9; Grade IV, 0.6; Grade V, 1.2. In 1932 there 
were 143,173 fewer pupils enrolled in public kindergartens and ele- 
mentary schools than were enrolled in 1930, and in 1934 there were 
370,383 fewer pupils enrolled in these grades than in 1932. School 
administrators everywhere should take advantage of the declining 
elementary-school enrolment to bring about an urgently needed 
reform in class size. This end might be accomplished by adopting a 
policy of not reducing the number of elementary teachers as enrol- 
ments grow smaller, thereby allowing class size to decrease auto- 
matically. 

Two REcENT Court DECISIONS 

In a recently decided case the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
held that a board of education has no authority to impose a tu.cion 
charge on a pupil of school age who, because of indifference and in- 
dolence, failed to complete the high-school course within the pre- 
scribed time. The following paragraphs are quoted from the opinion 
of the court. 


Plaintiff’s son attended the high school for a period of four years, but did not 
complete the course of study required to graduate. Defendants in their answer 
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allege that this failure was because of idleness and indifference on his part. 
Thereafter he sought to continue as a student in the high school, but the de- 
fendants, enforcing the regulation above set forth, refused him permission to 
do so unless and until the tuition charge should be paid. Thereupon plaintiff 
began the instant action..... 

The constitution of North Dakota .... imposes upon the legislature the 
duty to make provision for the establishment and maintenance of a system of 
free public schools. Pursuant to this mandate the legislature erected a public- 
school system. .... And the legislature declared .. . . that “the public schools 
provided for in this chapter shall be at all times equally free, open, and accessible 
to all children over six and under twenty-one years of age residing in the dis- 
oc eee 

But it must be remembered that the defendant board of education is a crea- 
ture of the legislature. Such a corporate body has no powers that are not either 
expressly or impliedly conferred by the statutes giving it life or essential to 
effectuate the purposes of its creation. And in defining these powers, the rule 
of strict construction applies, and any doubt as to their existence or extent must 
be resolved against it..... While this statute confers broad general powers 
upon the board, nevertheless it must be considered in the light of the policy as 
declared in section 1343, supra, that “the public schools... . shall be at all 
times equally free, open, and accessible to all children over six and under 
twenty-one years of age residing in the district.” It is one thing to pass rules and 
regulations for the organization, reception, government, and instruction of 
pupils, their suspension, expulsion, or transfer; it is another to impose a charge for 
school privileges. In the one case the board of education is clothed with a wide 
discretion; in the other it has none. In the one case its acts are presumptively 
reasonable and proper; in the other its acts being beyond its authority, no pre- 
sumptions attend. Payment for school privileges cannot be exacted from a bad 
or indolent pupil any more than it can from a good and industrious one. No 
statute can be found which attempts to authorize the imposition of a tuition 
charge on resident children of school age. If a pupil be habitually indolent, it is 
for the board of education and its agents to determine whether or not he shall 
be suspended or expelled. .... 

The defendants contend that the high-school period is clearly limited by 
accepted practice and by statutory implication to four years. In this behalf they 
point to the definite tendency on the part of high-school authorities generally 
to discourage attendance in an ordinary high-school course beyond four years; 
to the rules generally prescribed for the government of musical, athletic, and 
other activities; to the high-school courses that are so constructed as to enable 
the average pupil to complete them in four years; and to the statute, chapter 260, 
Sess. Laws 1935, which limits to four years the period during which tuition 
may be paid for high-school pupils attending school outside the district of their 
residence. Be this as it may, it is all beside the point. It does not spell out 
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authority for high schools to charge tuition to pupils of school age residing within 
the districts wherein the schools are functioning. 

It is clear to us that the regulation involved in the instant case is unreason- 
able and beyond the power of the board to enact and enforce." 


A second decision by the same court is of interest to school ad- 
ministrators. It holds that a contract made with a board of educa- 
tion in disregard of a statute requiring competitive bidding is void 
and not subject to ratification. The court said in part: 

The question then is as to the effect of section 1356 with respect to the trans- 
action out of which this case grows. This section is a statute of general applica- 
HOB 5s: Clearly, the original purpose behind this statute was to protect 
school districts from possible collusion and dishonesty and insure that, where 
material exceeding $100 in value was purchased by their governing boards, it 
should be obtained at the best possible price. The statute was intended to pre- 
clude favoritism and jobbing..... To permit contracts to be made without 
compliance with the terms of the statute would defeat the clear intent and pur- 
pose thereof. Ordinarily the presumption is that school officers’ acts done in the 
performance of duty are legal, but that presumption cannot arise in the face of 
a clear failure to do those acts in the manner required by the statute and in such 
a way as to defeat its evident purposes. The contract was invalid and unen- 
forceable..... 

But the plaintiff contends that the contract as originally entered into was 
subsequently ratified by the school district and that such ratification is evi- 
denced by the acts and conduct of the school board with respect thereto. .... 
It is true that 4 contract made by the directors on behalf of a school district, 
though not binding upon the district because irregularly made, may, in some 
instances, become binding by a subsequent ratification. .... But this rule 
applies only where the contract was one into which the district might lawfully 
have entered at the time it was thus irregularly made and which it was within the 
power of the district to make at the time and in the manner of its ratification. 
.... There can be no ratification unless the acts relied upon to effect it are 
sufficient to support the contract as an original matter. .... In the instant case 
there never was any attempt to comply with the requirements of section 1356, 
either at the time the contract was entered into or thereafter, and therefore 
there was no ratification. 

Plaintiff further contends that it is not equitable that a public corporation 
should be permitted to retain valuable property without paying therefor. The 
question here is not as to whether the plaintiff can recover the property ob- 
tained from it by the defendant or the reasonable value thereof. The plaintiff 
seeks to recover the contractual purchase price. We express no opinion as to 
whether an action to recover the property or the reasonable value would lie. 


* Batty v. Board of Education, 269 N.W. 49. 
2 St. Paul Foundry Co. v. Burnstad School District No. 31, 269 N.W. 738. 
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A BRIGHTER PROSPECT FOR THE SCHOOLS 


In his recent annual report, United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, indicates clearly that the schools 
and the colleges of this country are beginning to recover from some 
of the more disastrous consequences of the depression. The follow- 
ing summary statement is quoted from a recent issue of the New 
York Times. 


A general improvement in the condition of public schools from the distress 
occasioned by the depression was reported today by John W. Studebaker, com- 
missioner of education, in his annual report to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fewer schools needed federal financial aid in keeping open in 1936 than in 
the two or three years immediately preceding, Mr. Studebaker said. In addi- 
tion the physical plants of schools in many localities were improved with the 
financial assistance of the Public Works Administration. 

Teachers’ salaries, as well as expenditures for operation and maintenance, 
have shown an increase in both urban and rural communities, the report added. 
Kindergartens, classes for the handicapped, night schools, and other specialized 
activities are being gradually restored where previously curtailed. 

“Enrolments in lower grades of the elementary schools have been decreasing, 
due to the falling birth-rate, while high-school enrolments have been increas- 
ing,” said Mr. Studebaker. ‘““The number of pupils who came back to high 
school as postgraduates, and the number enrolling in junior colleges were greatly 
increased. 

“Special interest in young boys and girls out of school was developed through 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration.” 

Discussing the situation in the colleges, the report said: 

“Enrolments for 1935-36 were back nearly to the 1931-32 figure. Income 
from endowments had increased slightly above its low. About half the cut in 
public funds had been restored. 

“The Federal Student Aid program, which provides jobs to about 110,000 
young people in college, at a cost of $1,500,000 per month, has been of un- 
questioned help to both these young people and the colleges. The P.W.A. has 
stimulated the movement to construct buildings on college campuses by ap- 
proving projects at colleges amounting to about $60,000,000. 

“‘Social-science courses experienced a rapid increase in enrolment. There was 
a widespread increase in student forums, and an increase in departments and 
schools organized to train for public service. 

“Demands for higher standards of training for teachers were general, while 
graduate courses in engineering increased rapidly and special institutes for 
alumni became more common.” 

Seventy-five per cent of the C.C.C. enrollees are now voluntarily participat- 
ing in some form of educational activity, the report continued. “Assistant corps 
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area educational advisers [are] assigned to each of the nine corps areas to assist 
educational advisers and district commanders in better supervision and ad- 
ministration of the camp educational programs. 

“During the year 1,321 educational advisers, all college graduates, were ap- 
pointed. It is estimated that 35,000 illiterate enrollees have been taught to 
read and write in C.C.C. camps.” 


THE PROVINCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


For some time and in not a few quarters, voices have been raised 
which indicate that all is not well with the higher learning in this 
country. The function of the university, the program of teaching 
and research that should be carried on in higher institutions, the 
nature of the higher mental processes, the structural organization 
of the educational system—all are being subjected to critical analy- 
sis and discussion. In his recently published biennial message to the 
people of Minnesota, L. D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota, describes in broad outline what he considers the province 
of the state university in American life: 

What should a great university be? There are two conceptions of a univer- 
sity in the world today. One is represented by the English and Scottish uni- 
versities and the other by the American state universities. The British point 
of view was ably presented by Sir James Irvine of St. Andrews at a conference 
held at New York University in 1932. Sir James said: 

“The essential function of a university is to train the mind, and that type of 
disinterested study which has stood the test of time in the ancient universities 


is best suited to nourish the growing intellect..... My conviction is that the 
universities will continue to produce leaders of both thought and action if they 
make it their special aim to produce thinkers... . . 4, university is responsible 


for enlarging the boundaries of knowledge rather than for colonizing the terri- 
tory it explores.” 

It is clear that Sir James would not have a university too much concerned 
with current events, nor have it drawn into the arena of social and political 
conflict. His university would stand somewhat aloof as the world rushes swiftly 
by. His staff would not spend their time trying to reorganize society, nor would 
they be on leave of absence engaged on governmental projects. His school 
would not offer instruction in subjects designed to fit one for the practice of some 
skill. There would be no courses in home economics, in journalism, nor in trade 
and industrial education. Courses to train for careers as managers of dude 
ranches, hotels, or police forces, and curriculums for beauticians, morticians, 
barbers, and foremen in shops would be utterly inconceivable in an Engiish 
university. 
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In Sir James’s university, men would gather wisdom by understanding, and 
understanding would be acquired by studying the problems that appeal to the 
mind. Men would grow strong by working with ideas. Fundamental subjects 
rather than the specialties would characterize the curriculum. Even in the pro- 
fessional fields the British would steadfastly adhere to this principle... .. 

The conceptions of a university have not changed materially at St. Andrews 
in a hundred years. Figuratively speaking, St. Andrews sits on Mount Olympus 
free from the pressures of the world, studying the needs of the flocks in the 
valley below, and shedding luster and learning upon them according to their 
need. It is a magnificent conception of what a university should be; it is one 
that we should keep constantly in mind lest we dissipate our intellectual 
strength upon the lures and social vagaries of the times. 

Powerful as is the appeal of Sir James Irvine’s picture, it does not fully per- 
tain to the pattern of the modern land-grant university in the United States. 
Just as we should guard ourselves against becoming too “modern,” so the uni- 
versity he describes must beware of becoming too sheltered. We must avoid 
overemphasis of skills and techniques; many foreign universities must beware 
of the dangers involved in overemphasis of traditional learning. We perhaps 
spend too much effort in trying to reorganize society; they, in contrast, do not 
spend enough in seeking to understand it. The attainment of a happy balance 
between these two conceptions is a matter to which we should give particular 
attention at the present time. This is especially true for the state university, 
because of its closeness to the people of the commonwealth who give it support. 
They make demands upon it. They turn to it for help in solving their daily 
problems. 

A university does not confine its activities to teaching; it is even more an 
institution of inquiry. The scientific spirit should pervade and activate its 
atmosphere. Within the limits of its resources it must carry on researches in 
every field. We should constantly remind ourselves that the university that 
devotes itself most diligently to fine teaching and to its own researches will be 
rewarded in days to come through the satisfaction that follows the accomplish- 
ment of a well-done task. There is no greater reward. Universities must conduct 
their researches without thought of gain to themselves. Their staffs must pursue 
their inquiries with a spirit of selflessness that characterizes no other group. 
And yet a state university by its very nature teems with a variety of projects, 
investigations, and researches that affect the economic welfare of the common- 
wealth by which it is maintained. Even so, universities must never temporize, 
or fall prey to the allurements of the moment; they must not be swayed by the 
noise and tumultuous shouting; they must look far into the future and pursue 
their immediate ways calmly, unafraid, open-minded—always trying to dis- 
cover new knowledge and to advance human learning. 

In my judgment a university should not be concerned with teaching and 
research alone; it should advance personal culture as well. A university that in 
its training of students relies solely upon a library, laboratories, and classrooms, 
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will fail in one of its most important responsibilities. Things of the spirit are no 
less important than things of the mind. I would have a university put an in- 
delible stamp of culture upon its students. By culture I mean appreciation of 
the fine arts—painting, music, literature—I mean elegant speech, good manners 
and address, a genuine conception of sportsmanship. A “good life” involves 
these in a fundamental way..... 

I would have this culture of which I speak become a part of their lives and 
be fully absorbed in their personalities. They would live it, not merely wear it 
externally, like a dress. “Art as a way of life’’ is no empty term. It is a fact, 
but one too often neglected by our educational institutions. ... . 

In addition to their concern with teaching on a high level, with research of 
every kind, and with the elevation of the aesthetic and personal ideals and 
practices of their students, state universities must devote a portion of their 
energy to the dissemination of knowledge. The usual ways of doing this we know 
well enough. There is one service which has hitherto received scant attention 
to which I should like to make reference. My opinions with regard to it have 
arisen out of the various efforts to provide education for the adult population in 
municipalities, in states, and in the nation. Universities have been working in 
this field for many years through their extension departments and by giving 
occasional lectures at various centers. It is clear to everyone familiar with the 
situation that we are not accomplishing as much as we wish by these means. 

Various factors tend to keep the adult population in a state of comparative 
ignorance. One of these is the speed with which human knowledge is accumulat- 
ing. At the University of Minnesota we found it necessary, because of the ad- 
vances in medical sciences, to repeat in the Medical School a course for students 
in the Senior year that had three years earlier been given to them as Freshmen. 
Fifteen years ago I knew all of the statistical techniques in educational inquiry, 
but when a controversy arose in our institution with some statistical experts 
in another institution and copies of their letters passed over my desk, I had to 
admit that I did not know what they were talking about. Nearly every pro- 
fessional man finds himself in the same situation sooner or later, partly because 
new knowledge has accumulated too rapidly for him to assimilate and partly 
because of his own inertia. 

Too few of the university graduates become or remain effective leaders. 
Nearly every representative of the learned professions experiences an intellectual 
letdown a few years after he leaves college. No matter how conscientious pro- 
fessional leaders are, the gap between what they know and what they ought to 
know widens. 

We have now erected near the center of the campus a building having living 
accommodations, classrooms and seminars, a library, and a chapel. We shall 
encourage doctors to return to the University once every four years; the lawyers, 
the engineers, the public-school leaders, the ministers, and the representatives 
of other groups, we hope, will come at various intervals for genuine study in 
refresher courses. We believe this program we are inaugurating will do much 
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to elevate and maintain a high intellectual standard among all of the professional 
classes of the state and that the benefits of it will be revealed in a better quality 
of service to the public. We have appropriately named this new building the 
Center for Continuation Study. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will be held at St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on Wednesday evening, February 24, 1937. Alumni, 
former students, and friends of the University are most cordially in- 
vited to attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of $1.50 each, may be 
secured from Professor Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 


Wuo’s WHo In Tuis IssuE 


GrorcE C. Kyte, professor of education at the University of 
California. MitprED A. DAwson, supervisor of childhood educa- 
tion at the University of Georgia. INEz B. PETERSEN, elementary 
supervisor in the public schools of Ironwood, Michigan. DorotHy 
M. Davis, research associate in the Child Welfare Research Station 
at the State University of Iowa. FRANK T. WILSON, instructor at 
Hunter College, New York City. Witt1am C. REavis, professor of 
education at the University of Chicago. NELSon B. HENRY, associ- 
ate professor of education at the University of Chicago. 




















CAUSES OF FIRST-GRADE NON-PROMOTION IN 
THE LIGHT OF MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 





GEORGE C. KYTE 
University of California 





SOURCE OF DATA 


The data used in this study of non-promotion were assembled 
from the records accumulated in a progressive city school system in 
California. For many years the elementary-school staff have been 
endeavoring to teach according to progressive methods and, at the 
same time, have striven to utilize scientific means and measures to 
diagnose and adjust individual cases. The adjustment program has 
included case studies and testing of various types. Many teachers 
and principals have become skilled in administering and interpreting 
mental and educational tests. The personnel of the research division 
have stood ready to aid the teaching staff in the interpretation and 
the use of assembled research data. 

For more years than are included in the present study, therefore, 
efforts have been made to study carefully all children facing possible 
non-promotion. Before the end of each half-year such cases are re- 
ported to the principal of each school and, through him, to the re- 
search division. The report on each child includes a great deal of 
information. In most instances he has been given at least one indi- 
vidual intelligence test. The teacher reports the results of the test 
and also the causes which, in her opinion, have contributed to the 
pupil’s lack of readiness for the next grade in school. 

Over the years the number of non-promoted pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools has decreased markedly. During the past twelve 
years the average non-promotion per year has been only 3.8 per cent 
of the enrolment in the first six grades. During the same period non- 
promotions in the first grade averaged 8.7 per cent of the enrolment 
in that grade. Ten and five-tenths per cent of the total number of 
children enrolled in the low-first grade were failed, while 6.8 per cent 
415 
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of the children in the high-first grade were not promoted at the end 
of the term. 

From August, 1921, to June, 1933, a period of twelve school years, 
1,407 children in the low-first grade and 821 pupils in the high-first 
grade were not promoted. Complete data regarding some cases 
could not be reported at the time of the failures. Inability to speak 
English, prolonged absence from school, withdrawal from school, and 
transfer into the city late in the school term accounted for numerous 
instances of unavoidably incomplete records. Children tested by 
means of group intelligence tests were also omitted from the study. 
The final number of children regarding whom complete data, includ- 
ing Binet intelligence quotients, were obtained, included 933 low- 
first-grade and 552 high-first-grade pupils. Data regarding the 2,379 
reported causes of failure of the 1,485 non-promoted pupils included 
in the study are given in Table I. 


CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION OF ALL FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

The data for “All causes” given in Table I show that 52 per cent 
of all specified causes of failure occur in the case of children of nor- 
mal intelligence, according to Terman’s classifications.* Children 
with superior intelligence or higher account for 12 per cent of the 
causes, but pupils with intelligence below normal account for 36 per 
cent of the causes. 

“Learns slowly” was the most common cause reported for the 
non-promotion of the children. Of the 317 cases reported for both 
grades, 57 per cent were children with normal mentality, 31 per cent 
were cases classifiable as dull, and over 6 per cent were either feeble- 
minded or mentally deficient. Only 6 per cent of the cases were 
above normal in intelligence. 

“Tmmaturity” contributed to the failure of 306 cases in both low- 
first and high-first grades. Three per cent of this group were very 
superior in measured intelligence, and an additional 9 per cent were 
superior. Almost 56 per cent were children with normal mental 
ability. About 21 per cent had intelligence ratings of dull, and 
II per cent were either borderline cases or were definitely feeble- 
minded. 


tLewis M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 79. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 
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“Trregular attendance” was reported as one of the causes of non- 
promotion of 269 children in both grades. Nearly 59 per cent of the 
group had normal intelligence, and approximately 14 per cent had 
superior or very superior mentality. On the other hand, 20 per cent 
fell in the classification of dull, and over 7 per cent were either nearly 
or actually feeble-minded. 

“Poor health but not absent” was a designated cause in 197 cases 
of non-promotion in the two grades. The distribution of the intelli- 
gence quotients coincides markedly with that for ‘‘All causes.” Al- 
most 13 per cent were children with at least superior intelligence, 
but nearly 14 per cent were pupils of very low mentality. In- 
cluded with the latter group should be noted the approximate 21 
per cent classified as dull. About 53 per cent possessed normal intel- 
ligence. 

“Absence due to illness” as a contributing factor in non-promotion 
is a cause somewhat similar to the cause just discussed. Only 92 
cases had been given Binet tests. Almost 59 per cent had normal 
mentality. Fifteen per cent were superior, and 15 per cent were dull. 
Over 5 per cent were very superior, and 5 per cent were either nearly 
or definitely feeble-minded. 

In the case of 194 non-promoted pupils in both grades, the teach- 
ers indicated ‘Low mentality” as a reason for failure. The test data 
disclosed that 12.4 per cent of these children had normal intelligence 
and o.5 per cent were of superior mentality. Children with less than 
average intelligence, however, constituted 87 per cent of the group. 
Terman, in discussing this type of mentality, points to the probabil- 
ity that a child rated as dull will have difficulty in making progress 
at the same rate as children with average intelligence. Almost 24 
per cent of the cases had intelligence quotients classified as border- 
line deficiency, and another 22 per cent were definitely feeble- 
minded. 

Of the 1,485 children included in this study, only 169 were listed 
as “Weak in reading.”’ Pupils possessing normal mentality made up 
64 per cent of this group, and nearly 12 per cent had superior in- 
telligence. 

“Lack of application and attention” was a contributing cause of 
non-promotion in 160 mentally tested cases in the two grades. Chil- 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
PUPILS, OF 2,379 CAUSES REPORTED BY TEACHERS FOR NON-PRO- 
MOTION OF 933 LOW-FIRST AND 552 HIGH-FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 



































PERCENTAGE OF CAUSES REPORTED FOR PUPILS 
WITH INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF— 
Num: 
CausE OF Non- BER 
PROMOTION oF 
Below 13° | Cases 
70-79 | 80-89 | 90-109] 110-19] 120-29] and 
J Above 
Learns slowly: 
Low-first grade........ O31 Bist] o3s7 Rie) Seo Waeene: 0.6] 175 
High-first grade....... 0.7] 2:34 06:3 163.41 4.01 4 ]...... 142 
Both grades....... 1.6] 4.7 | 30.6] 56.8| 5.4] 0.6] 0.3 | 317 
Immaturity: 
Low-first grade........ 4:2] 9.8 | 23.7 |.§0:9 | 8:9] 2.2] ©.4 | 294 
High-first grade....... i 2 Eee 13.4 169.5] 9.81 2:41 2.2 82 
Both grades....... 3-9] 7-2] 20.9] 55-9 | 9.2] 2.3] 0.7 | 306 
Irregular attendance: 
Low-first grade........ 2.3| 6.4] 19.3]57-9| 9-9] 2.9| 1.2] 1972 
High-first grade....... ROU 4.2 4:20.48 1 0:24 70.84 3.2 Js. s..2 98 
Both grades ...... 1-9 | 5-6] 20.1 | §8.7 | 10:0 | 3:0] ©:7 1 269 
Poor health but not absent: 
Low-first grade........ 7-24 O34 2841 6355] 9-6] 3.5] 00:] wr 
High-first grade....... $404 9-2 4 2a% 1 51-84 4204 4:28 1...s.. 83 
Both grades....... 5:6] S:2 | 20:84 62-8] 9.6] 2.51 6.6] 207 
Low mentality: 
Low-first grade........ “Oe ee ae ee Be St i Co |e 116 
High-first grade... .... fe Me TE ce a 10 ce" ie Be © cee a me: Gee ne Pe 78 
Both grades....... B26? 1523-9 1 S058 192-44 O26 do o..osdines ss 194 
Weak in reading: 
Low-first grade........ 453-) Bi6 ]-a6.0 | 59.7 | 2008 | 2.2 becscc: 93 
High-first grade....... ag R420 5 1 0-9 1 408 Fs ns bcs 76 
Both grades....... B30] 620) 56.4 163.0 | 22-2 | 0-6-1......- 169 
Lack of application and 
attention: 
Low-first grade........ S04 6271 2068 4506 28-8 | 2406]... 105 
High-first grade....... 3-6| 7.3 | 12.7 | 52.7 | 20.0] 1.8] 1.8 55 
Both grades....... 3:7 | ©:2 | 36.3 ] St-9 1 78:8] 2.51 0:6] 160 
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TABLE I—Continued 
PERCENTAGE OF CAUSES REPORTED FOR PUPILS 
WITH INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF— N 
UM- 
Cause OF Non- BER 
PROMOTION s OF 
Below sae CASES 
70-79 | 80-89 | 90-109] 110-19] 120-29] and 
we Above 
Change of school during 
ear: 
ow-first grade........ A234) 2100) 2053)) S825) 1 ASCO" | 45S) fe 0.02. 69 
High-first grade.......]...... 2.1) 23-Ay|. S90 10.9 | 22% 1 asm 47 
Both grades....... 2:6] 2.6) 44.6.) 56.9 | 32.2 | 3-4:| 0:9 | 2716 
Foreign-language _handi- 
cap: 
Low-first grade........ Qe |) AES5 il ASTON 4G [or eee ws Me wiossisin [ow wrerers 65 
High-first grade....... O22: Se Omaeek | ALO | Bak fia acs [esacsies 32 
Both grades....... 5 OT Fe aay 2a Ne (sso a (i Ye Yo UI Go | | 97 
Absence due to illness: 
Low-first grade........ 201 6.5 | 2864) S30) 16-9 | 4th... 49 
High-first grade.......]...... 2.3 | 25.6 | Gk.t 1 2400) 7.0 |e5.2... 43 
Both grades....... Pf | Aas S42 S87. | WEe2) Bia [ew 92 
Handicapping home condi- 
tions: 
Low-first grade........ 25a) Sa See greg Ge) Seer hiss 46 
High-first grade....... eae 7 UR fer f21\ (i dee al (REP le 0 [PR Oe 26 
Both grades....... 4.2) 8.3: | 8-3) 6e-4-| 8.3 aye | ae 72 
Lack of effort: 
Low-first grade........ 3.4.1) 3% | 26600} 46.04) 2920 foc seschecscs. 32 
High-first grade....... Besa ean: cnc ry Aes) tee ek | ea | a Uk | 23 
Both grades....... 336 | 25851 3456.1 40-81 16.4] 28 h..3 0%: 55 
Miscellaneous character 
traits: 
Low-first grade........ gem |, Ode] 2iOu|Sa8 | O74) S28 l.cwsa. 32 
High-first grade....... 2 ee 628 1 (6856 | £5265) AEG becscaain 22 
Both grades....... PAN. S.6: |) 2408 | 57-4 | TTT) SP ecwvee 54 
Received with weak foun- 
dation: 
Low-first grade........ BS), ASIN 2229 SAAS | E370! |e sr Mi sieves 22 
High-first grade.......|...... BON SAO GPG Qo Nai. < vc pewe%s ole 31 
Both grades....... EG} 6505 S220 CO Se EES ics cccciafare wes 53 
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PERCENTAGE OF CAUSES REPORTED FOR PUPILS 
WITH INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF— 
































Num- 
CausE OF Non- BER 
PROMOTION OF 
Below =e CASES 
70-79 | 80-89 | 90-109] 110-19] 120-29] and 
his Above 
Nervousness: 
Low-first grade........ 6.0.) 10-0 9 2520)1 S530) 16.054. .c.c4c ess 20 
pueenterst ornde.........1 6.6 1 §.0 4 25.3 1 68.8 | 27.6 Te. sdo css 17 
Both grades...... C4 S20 8 22,6 160-6 4 10.8 Be. scdoe ee oc 37 
Defective speech 
Low-first grade........ 6:0:] 629°) 24-2 155-91 Sad Bes ce 29 
Hagh-2ret STAGE... Ic 6c sfonde = 1.9 10059 | 3059 Yes cc sches sass 6 
Both grades....... ey fa (ty fa bee) Vy eae (Oe ee fe Ue 2, Je Pear 35 
Behavior problem: 
Bow-inet rade. 2... 455. c|ece ess O00. 1 F050 FT 10:50 de. sett cess 20 
High sitet PIAGS. .. . <0 <4 5.04.2 ]se0s. F226 1'O9.6 1 22.8 1 F!66 Is ..058 8 
“CL 2. C-: er meee! Soren 17.) $07.0 | 90.9 | 3:0 42.0... 28 
Defective vision: 
Low-first grade........]...... 23.1 oy 1386 1 aS 86a he cas 13 
MMign-tirst grade. ...... dea. .2.de esos ar. | 57.2 eh le ee eae 14 
Both grades... ....)...... Tr.2 1 24.8 1] 68.2 | 25.0 | 74.8 1..4.:. 27 
Not socially adjusted: 
Low-first grade........ Se Peeper 16-9 4.58.8 1 €059 dosccsecn sts 12 
High-first grade....... oe eee BE WO feos con BOO Wns soem one 8 
Both grades....... to ene 2020 1 35:01 30.0 foes .sciv case 20 
Timidity: 
Low-first grade........]...... Be (EC aca (eS Ree CaMrn (Scere: 12 
High tarst grade. ....... 015.055 <0 foess0 16.9 150.0 1 26.9 }...-~ 16.7 6 
Both grades.......]...... 22.21 27.0 1.28:0 | 526 4...... 5.6 18 
Illegal, under-age enrol- 
ment: 
Low-first grade........]...... O.a | 26.2 1] 45.4 1-78.21 ©.7 f.0.2< II 
High-first grade....... “SSS eee aaa PEMD Be ee hls coed hes oe 4 
Both grades....... Gey 1 6:9 1.4353 16525 ] esd 6:94. cs: 15 
Defective hearing: 
AUDWAMIBE UATE occ o oda dss cow snes fy a ey 0 be P,P ree 9 
RRASRE AION INE 5 os oss A sive oo A ow oie Ase 6 oe eden ages BOOSOeN sc eesti cee 2 
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Nom- 
Cause oF Non- BER 
PROMOTION OF 
Below 73° | Cases 
6 70-79 | 80-89 | 90-109] 110-19] 120-29] and 
7 Above 
Weak in numbers: 
DGG WAAESE GUAGE. o25.0:5 cools se cafeemr as woe ca ec DA ene (care eae 3 
High-first grade.......|...... PAR WAGON ASEO Nis 9 sec uccew'e aint elavers 7 
Both grades.......|...... EGO SOLO! |) AON) osicrd ose [feseiessscains who, 10 
Lack of kindergarten train- 
ing: 
Low-first grade........ 1 ie a | eee 7 i EL Joe ay oe | Oe (ae 7 
DATARS PUNE oes eyes | cipal elec ore calf role er erolltecelntets i adoraronsietscano seapeceoeierabiors na 
Both grades....... TAA eesiexe v7 Tae Yan Jat fas a lap. et | (ce 7 
Weak in writing: 
TD WIESUIOTAUG 6.5 5 6.6.0.0 |ices ce ofios is sifies «0:0 BOO! 1 SOLO) os eieierssip acters 2 
High-first grade.......|...... CC ae Co |e rote Lene [Sereeaen | Sean 3 
Both grades:........|...6.. oo ae GVO GOO Peco ass fa eieet 5 
Lack of self-confidence: 
Low-first grade... 06st. ose. CI eee (0. est MUR | (Oe PRP (ee Pe 3 
High-first grade.....-..]......|.....+ BOOM BO On cai. 2) enters seers, e-4rer 2 
Botherades....55.0.Pssss-s BGO 1.20.0 1260.0) ins eee e ee hae 5 
Physical defects:* 
MUAa AERA 5.9 rail wns esa hea Sere cove] wna asthe nies alata aralf al siaael relist fine sieve’ 
AIG MTSU RTAGE «55. 5): wills wre sete bes on evel gas ols EOOKO 2 sre siren al vtacsdars-aflusx oust I 
Loui et) | ane ee (ene rerees| een FOO. ON aatssdeia le iorase| onesies I 
Miscellaneous: 
Low-first grade........]...... Co ad rr BOROUS ois.en cavsin bas pees ese 2 
PUIG TEBE RTAUC. 6% 0.1 oss cfowe ces see fa a Oe Nps [es &” ek a |e q 
Both .grades........|....+. 6 ae | Rs Ge oats aL A a Sey ae nr re 9 
All causes: 
Low-first grade........ S81 O68 | 23.0 140.7 | O23] 2:0] 0:3" |t,456 
High-first grade....... Z.9 4 622) .23.8 | 6526) | tO.2 I.9) 0.4 | 923 
Both grades....... Sor}, Syorll-4ac%r| 5a.0')) 926°] 220°] 023; [2,379 





























* Other than defects of vision, hearing, and speech. 
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dren with normal intelligence made up 52 per cent of the group. 
Nearly 19 per cent were pupils with superior mentality, and about 3 
per cent were children of very superior general ability. Undoubted- 
ly, the nature of inattention and of poor application on the part of 
the bright children was somewhat different from that exhibited by 
the children of subnormal intelligence. Some evidence of this fact is 
to be seen from the distribution of the 55 cases in which “Lack of 
effort” was a reported cause of non-promotion. Eighteen per cent of 
the latter group were superior, but 40 per cent were subnormal in 
mentality. 

“Change of school” during the half-year in which non-promotion 
occurred was reported in the case of 116 tested children in both 
grades. This number would have exceeded 200 if the teachers had 
been able to find time to test many children who were transferred to 
their classes near the end of the school term. Of the cases tested, 
56.9 per cent were children with normal mental ability. Sixteen per 
cent were superior or very superior in intelligence. On the other 
hand, 5 per cent were feeble-minded or only slightly higher, and al- 
most 22 per cent were dull. 

Of 163 pupils in both grades reported as not promoted because of 
the handicap of speaking little or no English, 97 with a ‘“‘Foreign- 
language handicap” were given Binet tests. Because of the results 
of various research studies with respect to the influence of this type of 
handicap on intelligence-test scores, there is good reason to interpret 
with caution the data obtained about the cases reported. The extent 
to which a measure of intelligence is an index of general readiness of 
a child to undertake the work of his grade, however, may enter into 
the interpretation of the data. Only 1 per cent of the group tested 
above normal in ability, and 33 per cent were average. The remain- 
ing 66 ver cent were classified below normal in general ability. 

For each of the other causes of non-promotion, the number of 
cases is too small to allow much reliance to be placed on the details 
of the distributions. Where the cases bunch in considerable num- 
bers, however, they seem to indicate noteworthy groups. “Handi- 
capping home conditions” as a cause of failure occurred in 72 cases 
in the two grades, 69 per cent being children with normal intelli- 
gence; nearly 21 per cent, subnormal. “Received with weak founda- 
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tion” by transfer or by promotion contributed to 53 cases of failure 
in both grades. Sixty per cent of this group were children with aver- 
age ability, and 28 per cent were less capable pupils. ‘“Nervousness,”’ 
reported in 37 cases, occurred largely in children with normal men- 
tality, nearly 57 per cent of the group falling in this classification. 
Sixteen per cent, however, were children with superior intelligence, 
27 per cent, inferior. “Defective speech” contributed to 35 cases of 
non-promotion. Thirty-four per cent of these children possessed 
low mentality; 57 per cent, normal ability. 


CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION OF LOW-FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 


Data regarding the 933 tested children who were not promoted in 
the low-first grade are shown in Table I. The figures for ‘‘All causes”’ 
show that slightly less than 50 per cent of the total number of causes 
reported concerned pupils with average intelligence. Nearly 39 per 
cent of the causes were reported about children with low mentality, 
but almost 12 per cent were recorded regarding cases of superior or 
very superior children. With respect to the data on specific causes, 
only the distributions which differ markedly from those for the cor- 
responding items for both grades need to be discussed. 

The first cause of non-promotion which attracts attention is “Im- 
maturity.” In the case of low-first-grade failures, it was by far the 
most commonly reported cause. Of the 224 cases, almost 24 per cent 
were dull, and 14 per cent were either borderline or feeble-minded 
pupils. Children with normal intelligence constituted approximately 
51 per cent of the group. 

“Learns slowly” was reported in 175 cases of low-first-grade fail- 
ure. About 9 per cent of the group were feeble-minded or nearly so; 
34 per cent, dull. 

“Low mentality” was a recorded cause of non-promotion in 116 
cases. Only 13 per cent of these cases were of normal intelligence, 
and none were rated as superior. 

“Weak in reading” was a contributing cause in 93 low-first-grade 
failures. Fifty-nine per cent of these weak readers had normal in- 
telligence, and 12 per cent were superior or very superior. 

The distributions of the remaining most commonly occurring 
items for the low-first grade are markedly like the corresponding dis- 
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tributions for both grades. Some of the less common causes in the 
low-first grade present distributions with dominant bunchings which 
are significant. Almost 22 per cent of the low-first-grade cases not 
promoted because of “Lack of effort’? were children of superior 
mental ability. Of the group reported with “Defective speech,” 7 
per cent were feeble-minded, 7 per cent were borderline cases, and 24 
per cent were mentally dull. Of the 32 pupils with “Miscellaneous 
character traits,”’ 22 per cent tested dull, and 13 per cent fell below 
this type of mentality. 

Relatively few types of causes were distributed differently with 
respect to intelligence in the case of boys as contrasted with girls. 
The few which were common causes of failure should be noted. Of 
the boys not promoted because they “learned slowly,” over 7 per 
cent were either superior or very superior in intelligence, and almost 
38 per cent were subnormal. Only 4 per cent of the girls not pro- 
moted for this reason were superior mentally, and 49 per cent were 
subnormal. In cases of “Immaturity” 14 per cent of the boys had 
superior intellects and 32 per cent inferior ability, but only 7 per 
cent of the girls were superior or very superior mentally and 46 per 
cent were subnormal. “Lack of application and attention” was the 
cause of non-promotion reported for 76 boys as contrasted with 29 
girls. Of the boys, 25 per cent were above normal in mentality, and 
25 per cent were below normal. Of the girls, 10 per cent had superior 
ability; 35 per cent, subnormal. 


CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION OF HIGH-FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 


The data for ‘‘All causes” in the case of the 552 tested high-first- 
grade pupils not promoted indicate a larger percentage among chil- 
dren with normal intelligence than was noted in the cases of non- 
promotions in the low-first grade. On the other hand, the percent- 
ages of causes reported for feeble-minded and borderline cases in the 
high-first grade are, respectively, less than the percentages in the 
low-first grade. 

By far the most common cause of non-promotion in the high-first 
grade was reported as “‘Learns slowly.” The distribution of the 142 
cases according to intelligence is similar to that of the same cause in 
the low-first grade. The 98 high-first-grade cases of “Irregular at- 
tendance”’ and the 83 cases of “Poor health but not absent” form 
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distributions closely approximating those found for the correspond- 
ing causes in the low-first grade. 

In the high-first grade certain common causes of non-promotion 
assumed a different significance than was noted for the correspond- 
ing causes in the low-first grade. Of the 76 cases reported “‘Weak in 
reading,” almost 70 per cent possessed normal intelligence and only 
4 per cent tested very low mentally. “Immaturity” was recorded in 
the case of 82 high-first-grade failures. About 70 per cent of these 
were children of average mental ability, and only 17 per cent were 
subnormal. The distribution formed by the 78 cases of “Low men- 
tality” indicates that over 56 per cent tested dull, and almost 31 per 
cent were types of lower mentality. ‘Absence due to illness’? was 
listed as a cause in 43 cases. Only 2 per cent of this group approached 
feeble-mindedness, and about 12 per cent were dull, while 65 per cent 
had average mental ability. In the high-first grade “Foreign-lan- 
guage handicap” caused a larger proportion of failures of children 
with normal intelligence or superior ability than in the low-first grade. 

With respect to the distributions for certain causes and, in some 
instances, the actual number of cases reported, differences were 
found between boys and girls in the high-first grade. Only 16 girls as 
contrasted with 60 boys were reported as not promoted because they 
were ‘Weak in reading.” Fifteen per cent of these boys possessed 
superior mental ability, and 17 per cent were subnormal. Twenty- 
five per cent of the girls were subnormal, and 70 per cent were nor- 
mal in intelligence. Sixteen girls and 62 boys were reported not 
promoted because of “‘Low mentality.”” The mental tests disclosed, 
however, that 2 per cent of these boys had superior intelligence and 
14 per cent possessed average ability. All sixteen girls tested below 
normal. Thirteen girls and 42 boys were accredited with non-promo- 
tion because of “Lack of application and attention.” Five per cent 
of these boys tested very superior; another 24 per cent, superior; and 
only 24 per cent, below normal. Less than 8 per cent of the girls 
were superior in intelligence, and 31 per cent were inferior. In case 
of non-promotion with “Irregular attendance” as a cause, 54 per 
cent of the boys possessed average ability and 32 per cent below 
average, but 71 per cent of the girls were normal mentally and 17 per 
cent were subnormal. “Poor health but not absent” caused non-pro- 
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motions among all types of boys more markedly than among all types 
of girls. Seventeen per cent of the boys were above normal, and 39 
per cent were below normal in mental ability. Seven per cent of the 
girls had superior mentality, and 27 per cent possessed inferior 
mentality. 

MOST COMMON CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION 

Table II contains data with respect to the most common single 
causes and combinations of causes of non-promotion in the first 
grade. “Immaturity,”’ with 118 tested cases, headed the list. Sixty 
per cent of the group were children of normal intelligence; 33 per 
cent, subnormal; and nearly 7 per cent, superior. Eighty-nine of the 
118 cases were low-first-grade non-promotions. Of this group, 54 per 
cent had average mental ability; 39 per cent, inferior ability. Of the 
29 non-promotions in the high-first grade, 79 per cent were pupils of 
normal ability; 14 per cent, subnormal. 

“Learns slowly” was the second most common cause of non-pro- 
motion, 58 cases occurring in the low-first grade and 50 in the high- 
first grade. Of the 108 cases, nearly 53 per cent had normal intelli- 
gence; 38 per cent, below normal. Only 43 per cent of the low-first- 
grade group were average in mental ability; 48 per cent were inferior. 
On the other hand, 64 per cent of the high-first-grade group were 
normal in intelligence; 26 per cent, subnormal. 

“Trregular attendance” caused 100 non-promotions, 69 occurring 
in the low-first grade and 31 in the high-first grade. In each grade 64 
per cent of the pupils measured average in intelligence. Fifteen per 
cent of the total group—14 per cent of the low-first-grade group and 
16 per cent of the high-first-grade group—were children with su- 
perior mentality. 

Only 88 cases were reported not promoted for the sole reason of 
“Low mentality.” Eleven per cent of this group tested normal in 
intelligence. Of the 54 cases in the low-first grade, 7 per cent had 
average intelligence. Of the 34 cases in the high-first grade, 18 per 
cent were normal. 

“Weak in reading’’ was the single cause of failure in 66 cases, 40 
being in the low-first grade. Of this grade group, 60 per cent pos- 
sessed normal mental ability; 18 per cent, superior. Of the high-first- 
grade group, 81 per cent were children of average ability, and 12 per 
cent had superior ability. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
PUPILS, OF THE MOST COMMON SINGLE CAUSES AND COMBINATIONS 














OF CAUSES REPORTED BY ‘TEACHERS FOR NON-PROMOTION OF 1,485 
FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 
PERCENTAGE OF CAUSES REPORTED FOR 
PUPILS WITH INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS OF— Num- 
Cause OF NON-PROMOTION pote 
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The most common combination of causes reported, “Learns slow- 
ly and irregular attendance,” included only 32 cases of non-promo- 
tion. Since about 63 per cent of this group tested average in mental 
ability and 34 per cent below average, this combination of causes 
militated against very few mentally superior children. No superior 
children were found among the high-first-grade failures resulting 
from this combination of causes. ‘Change of school during year and 
received with weak foundation” resulted in 22 non-promotions. 
Slightly over 68 per cent of the group were children with normal 
mental ability. No child with superior intelligence failed because of 
this combination of causes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the many specific conclusions which may be drawn from 
the data are of prime importance from the standpoint of diagnosis 
and prevention of non-promotions, several generalizations should be 
kept in mind: (1) The rate at which each child learns must be given 
careful attention early in the school year—in fact, throughout a con- 
siderable period of his schooling. (2) The maturity of many children 
must be considered in order that careful planning may be made to 
meet the particular needs of the children, especially those of the im- 
mature type. (3) Absence from school, including irregular attend- 
ance and absence due to illness, should be compensated for in the 
instructional program in order to reduce non-promotions. (4) Chil- 
dren who continue to attend school though handicapped by poor 
health also need special attention. (5) Many children are not chal- 
lenged by the instructional program. They become the non-pro- 
moted pupils because of (a) lack of application and attention, (0) 
lack of effort, and (c) in some instances behavior problems. (6) Mo- 
bility, over which neither the children who change schools nor the 
teachers who receive them have control, creates an instructional 
problem in a sufficient number of cases to warrant the formation of 
plans to meet it. (7) Non-promotions among children of superior 
mental ability furnish a special challenge. (8) Since the largest pro- 
portion of non-promoted pupils were children possessing average in- 
telligence, particular attention must be given to the problem of why 
normal children fail to make normal progress. 




















CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR 
CONVERSATIONAL TOPICS 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
The University of Georgia 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES AND THEORIES 

This study of children’s interests in topics of conversation is pred- 
icated on the thesis that the objectives of the curriculum should be 
conceived in the light of the attitudes, tastes, and activities charac- 
teristic of childhood. In the words of Bobbitt, often repeated in his 
class lectures, “The road we travel is our goal.” That is to say, the 
experiences provided by the language-composition curriculum 
should be selected in the light of the prevalent interests and activi- 
ties of the pupils. The curriculum should form an articulate part in 
a definite, unified, coherent program of school experiences designed 
increasingly to identify the child with the aims and activities derived 
from an analysis of social life as a whole. It is assumed that effective 
teaching is based on the psychological principle that learning is most 
functional and economical in a lifelike situation which to the learner 
seems vital and worth while. To ascertain the natural interests of 
young children is, therefore, an important step in the planning of 
the curriculum if effective and appealing oral and written expres- 
sional situations are to be attained. 


THE PROBLEM 


The investigation reported in this article was concerned with 
identifying the topics involved in children’s free conversation and 
discussion. It was assumed that children, when left to direct their 
own verbal expression, will naturally talk of those matters of the 
greatest moment and interest to them. 

The problem was delimited in three aspects: (1) The investiga- 
tion included only pupils in the four upper grades of the six-grade 
elementary school. (2) It dealt with a single aspect of verbal ex- 
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pression, namely, oral expression. (3) It was restricted to those ex- 
pressional situations where pupils were self-directive, not guided in 
any sense by adults. On the basis of these limitations the problem 
resolved itself into three subphases: (a) What topics do children in 
Grades III-VI discuss spontaneously? (b) What differences, if any, 
obtain in the choices of topics by children living in rural communi- 
ties and in urban areas? (c) What evidence exists that there is or is 
not a general change in preference from grade to grade? 


NATURE OF PREVIOUS RELATED RESEARCH 


With the expectation that topics of intrinsic interest to children 
might already have been identified by previous investigators, the 
writer made a survey of the research that had been reported in the 
field of language and composition. Four studies of a pertinent na- 
ture were located, three of which were comparatively limited and 
non-representative in their sampling and meager in results. The 
fourth was comprehensive, satisfactorily objective, and explicitly 
concerned with the spontaneous verbal expression of pupils as 
evinced in their out-of-school correspondence. 

Coy isolated a group of eighteen very bright children in Grade IV 
and supervised their writing of seventeen weekly compositions on 
assigned topics. These were evaluated on the basis of the Nassau 
County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. Coy concluded that word 
lists least productive of good composition are those “less likely to 
give free rein to the play of imagination in which these children 
seem to delight.’ 

Brown? too worked in a somewhat formalized situation. She made 
a vocabulary count of the words used in a series of talks which pupils 
volunteered to present after preparation at home. For a period of 
five months, the fourth grade to be studied devoted twenty-seven 
forty-minute periods to undirected talks, which were stenographi- 
cally recorded. Only incidentally did the investigator determine the 
percentages of talks devoted to certain topics. The percentages for 

* Genevieve Lenore Coy, The Interests, Abilities, and Achievements of a Special Class 


for Gifted Children, p. 96. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 131. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. 


2 Merle Brown, “A Study of the Vocabulary Used in Oral Expression by a Group 
of Fourth Grade Children,”’ Educational Method, XV (October, 1935), 39-44- 
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the four topics most frequently discussed were: personal experi- 
ences, 33.9; room programs, 18.7; study of birds, 11.0; and book 
reviews, 8.5. Experiences of others, room exhibits, pictures, chil- 
dren’s illustrations, pets, and a room party were other topics dis- 
cussed. 

Zyve' used a superior technique in that she utilized situations 
where expression was unhampered by formal preparation. She kept 
stenographic reports of the undirected conversation of a third-grade 
group twice daily for 125 periods of 15 minutes each. The children, 
accustomed to conversing freely during activity periods, were pre- 
sumably spontaneous during the periods under consideration in the 
study. The topics and the percentages of the total number of words 
used in discussing each are as follows: home play, 27.1; animals, 
14.5; school work, 14.4; automobile trips, 13.0; special subjects, 
12.9; group control, 8.1; co-operative activities, 5.0; minor affairs, 
2.1; miscellaneous, 1.5; and English usage, 1.4. 

Fitzgerald’s study? was a representative and an objective investi- 
gation of children’s interests in topics of composition. He assembled 
3,184 letters written by children in Grades IV-VI in 41 states. 
These letters, written by children in life outside the school, were col- 
lected from the recipients. The report of Fitzgerald’s investigation 
presents a detailed list of topics, only the general classifications of 
which can be included here: (1) experiences, activities, events; (2) 
objects; (3) school; (4) the weather; and (5) animals. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Admittedly, the present investigation of children’s interests as 
revealed in their spontaneous verbal expression is not scientific. The 
data are far too limited in scope, and the controls in collecting and 
reporting them were too loose. However, the plan from the begin- 
ning of the project was scarcely that it be scientific because time and 
facilities were not available for a study sufficiently comprehensive 
and thorough to be absolutely representative. The results were in- 
tended to be suggestive of the topics of composition that might well 

t Claire T. Zyve, “Conversation among Children,” Teachers College Record, XX1X 
(October, 1927), 46-61. 


2 James A. Fitzgerald, “Children’s Spontaneous Writing,’ Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, X (November, 1932), 172-78. 
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be included in a curriculum currently under construction, and it is 
believed that this practical purpose was sufficiently well served. 

Four considerations guided the formulation of plans for the inves- 
tigation: (1) Only two months were available for collecting and 
organizing data. (2) Only persons sure to co-operate willingly and 
promptly should be solicited for help. (3) Within these limits, as 
representative a sampling as possible should be obtained. (4) The 
data should represent the natural reactions of children free of adult 
domination. 

Teachers were requested to record the topics discussed in chil- | 
dren’s conversation at recess periods or in socialized classroom situa- 
tions where the teacher was to be a passive listener. Data were to be 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING TOPICS OF 
CONVERSATION OF PUPILS IN 
GRADES ITI-VI 








NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 








GrabE LEVEL 
Village Urban Both 
|| Oy eee 9 6 15 
OW cicero } 9 16 
| See ee 6 8 14 
| ee eee 7 6 13 














collected in Grades III-VI, inclusive, over a period of six weeks. 
One weekly period of five to ten minutes was all that was asked, the 
restriction of sampling being designed to encourage willing co-opera- 
tion. Several schools reported the use of a daily period. 

Data were received from twenty-four schools in seven- states: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming. These states are representative of four type regions of 
the nation. Ten of the schools were urban; that is, they were situated 
in communities of more than twenty-five hundred people. There 
were two one-room rural schools, and twelve were located in villages 
or small towns. 

Table I indicates how many school systems reported at the various 
grade levels. The rural schools are not included. No estimate of the 
number of children involved can be given because some of the larger 
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towns sent reports that represented several schools in the system. 
While the small number of groups co-operating cannot give an en- 
tirely representative sampling, yet the number would seem suf- 
ficiently large to give strong suggestions of the more general interests 
to which curriculum workers should give heed. 


GRADE PREFERENCES FOR CONVERSATIONAL TOPICS 


Table II shows the frequency with which the children mentioned 
certain topics of conversation. The data are presented in terms of 


TABLE II 


GENERAL TOPICS OF CHILDREN’S FREE CONVERSATION 
AND NUMBER OF TIMES EACH TOPIC WAS 
THE SUBJECT OF CONVERSATION 











Topic Grade Grade Grade Grade All 
III IV Vv VI Grades 

Games ANG SHOTS... . 0. cis cece 77 107 50 81 315 
Perspnal-.experiences............... 74 04 46 46 260 
CL Ree eee Core iene 62 120 46 26 254 
Pets and Cherri tTiCks. 6.6.6 si ss c's 64 47 49 27 187 
Family and friends..............<. 53 73 19 16 161 
PRIA nc Se scien ethene hea 49 68 9 23 149 
Se) A A ee tear errs 25 30 29 34 118 
PME oie cores silo ag esas 4 23 17 17 88 
Accomplishments (boasting)........ 27 23 19 10 79 
Shows and programs...... Prices 24 29 9 14 76 
We ices 08 Seas Seeks oes 22 24 16 12 74 
Thoughts and dreams............. 13 38 12 10 73 
Current events (history, politics)... . 16 16 15 16 63 
Nature (elements, rocks, trees, plants)} 13 25 7 9 54 
Books (outside reading)............ II 23 II 9 54 
Rides by VeRICIe.... 5.5... 66s oe ewes 18 9 7 14 48 
i fo) TF a eee 16 8 II 7 42 
BIOIDIN GE OUNETS iso. os 5:5 isis ssca.sis args 10s 8 18 6 3 35 
MI rie en oe eosin cinta stare oh lohsiee 17 ¥2 5 I 35 
Ridesson animals... 6.566% «ee vies 9 9 4 II 33 
Work as an occupation............. 6 9 6 4 25 
Cooking and sewing............... 5 I 4 14 24 
Riddles, jokes, and stories.......... 4 4 3 2 13 




















twenty-three general classifications, in which specific topics admit- 
tedly lose their identity. To some extent, the latter will be identified 
in the discussion concerning the table. The reader will note that 
most of the topics could have been classified under personal experi- 
ences, but the practice in tabulation was to include an account of an 
experience under some one of the other twenty-two topics if possible. 
In general, children tend to discuss active types of experiences 
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most frequently. Sports, personal experiences, trips, pets and their 
tricks, and accidents, for example, were discussed much more often 
than nature, books, holidays, work, and riddles. The younger chil- 
dren seem to be more general in their interests than are the older 
pupils, as is shown by the greater concentration of frequencies at the 
tops of the columns for Grades V and VI. All grades agree in giving 


GRADE III GRADE V 
1. Games-and-sperts 1. Games.and sports 
2. Personal-experiences 2. Pets and-their-tricks 
3. Pets-and their tricks 3. 5. Personal experiences 
4. Trips 3.5. Trips 
5. Family and friends 5. School 
6. Accidents 6.5. Family and friends 
7. Parties 6.5. Accomplishments 
8. Accomplishments (boasting) 
(boasting) 8. Parties 
9. School 9. Wild life 
10. Shows and programs to. Current events 
GRADE IV GRADE VI 
1. Trips 1. Games.and sports 
\ 2. Games-and sports 2. Personal experiences 
3. Personal experiences 3. School 
4. Family and friends 4. Pets and their tricks 
5. Accidents 5. Trips 
6. Pets and their tricks 6. Accidents 
7. Thoughts and dreams 7. Parties 
8. School 8.5. Family and friends 
9. Shows and programs 8.5. Current events 
1o. Nature 10. Shows and programs 


10. Rides by vehicle 
10. Cooking and sewing 


sports and games a prominent place in their conversation, these 
being predominantly baseball, vacation sports, and currently played 
games. The frequent references to trips can be attributed to the 
occurrence of unusual experiences during vacation travel. 

As a means of facilitating the identification of the leading prefer- 
ences at each grade level and to enable easy comparison among the 
grades, the first ten at each grade level are listed above in order of 
decreasing rank. 

The reader cannot but be struck with the similarity of the four 
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lists and the indication that the interests of children of the inter- 
mediate-grade ages are relatively stable. However, in studies of 
grade placement differences are especially significant. Subject to the 
scantiness of the data, the following tentative conclusions are ad- 
vanced. In general, topics that rank high or low in one grade are 
correspondingly high or low at the other grade levels. Apparently, 
children tend to talk less and less about their family and friends as 
they go through grade school; on the other hand, they talk more 
about school. Fourth-grade pupils seem to be more prone to fancies 
and daydreaming and to like inanimate nature better than the chil- 
dren of other ages. Apparently, fifth-grade children enjoy wild life 
more than the boys and girls at other grade levels. Fifth-grade chil- 
dren also seem to be developing an interest in current events, which 
increases in Grade VI. 


CONVERSATIONAL TOPICS IN SMALL SCHOOLS AND LARGE 


Because experiences in urban and in rural communities may vary 
considerably, it was thought that the interests of pupils in these two 
environments might be significantly affected. With this possibility 
in mind the investigator organized the data in terms of the size of 
the community in which the co-operating school is located. Unfor- 
tunately, the data from the rural communities are too few to justify 
definite conclusions. The larger frequencies for the urban schools 
make the rank orders for them and for the total almost identical. 
Table III presents the absolute frequencies of mention and the rank 
order of the first ten items in each list. 

To the investigator the principal significance of a comparison of 
data in rural and urban communities lies in the agreement in the 
children’s interests as revealed in their verbal expression. A well- 
conceived curriculum should deal with topics of general appeal, and 
the children’s interests in games and sports, pets, family and friends, 
school, and parties are about equal in both environments. 

Only further investigation can determine whether the seeming 
differences in rural and urban children’s interests are real. Assuming 
that they are real, it is interesting to conjecture on the possible fac- 
tors that may account for these differences. Probably the rural 
children have not had opportunities for long vacation trips, such as 
the urban children discuss. Neither do they, apparently, lead the 
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“rush-and-go”’ lives of the city children, and hence they have more 
time for indulging in fanciful thoughts and hopes and for mulling 
over their dreams. The low frequency of mention of wild life by 
the rural groups may argue the lack of interest in the familiar, or it 
may argue that better courses in natural science are offered in the 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF TIMES EACH TOPIC WAS THE SUBJECT OF CHILDREN’S 
CONVERSATION IN SMALL AND IN LARGE SCHOOLS 








NUMBER OF TIMES 


RANK ORDER OF First 








DISCUSSED TEN Topics 
Toric 

Small Large All Small Large All 

Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools 
Games and sports............... 35 280 315 I I I 
Personal experiences............. 23 237 260 4 3 2 
Oe Oe ee eer 12 242 254 9.5 2 3 
Pets and their tricks............ 26 161 187 3 4 4 
Family and friends.............. 19 142 161 6.5 5 5 
RIOREB OE ch uuu seas cesb axe 33 116 149 2 6 6 
PMOL Ss fasta ales ik sala slo nie 22 96 118 ig 7 7 
PUMPER oe sine cai e ue bude 14 14 88 9 8 8 
Accomplishments (boasting)...... 7 72 ee Baie 9 9 
Shows and programs............ 18 58 76 B @eacess« 10 
i Sa ae eee 6 68 cilew [Beara a: | Seren 
Thoughts and dreams........... 19 54 73 On fe een, (ree 
Current events (history, politics). . 12 51 63 Rs Wise osdh coe ee 
Nature (elements, rocks, trees, 

NOD So Geese aoe ses a: 5 49 GR) Re, | eee gee (rae 
Books (outside reading).......... 10 44 a ey (eee ome eee 
Rides by vehicle...............- 5 43 Me ocr tiem edi teempis ts 
a ren remy e 4 38 aS (SRP, Semana | Sear 
RIGID OUTS. 0:50 55s ose sae 2 33 BEE De cee ieiton xe oa as siss 

BRS RE See er ae 4 31 HRS (Steps, (iaeeeerens Mery sueas 
Rides on animals............... 6 27 Te) ey (See) eae 
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Cooking and sewing............. 2 22 BRM ieee ad cranes iss oxteaes 
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city schools. Impressions gained during the tabulation of the raw 
data would favor the latter view. Again, the more restricted lives 
of the rural boys and girls may lead to the relatively more frequent 
discussion of school and radio programs and books, these topics be- 
ing thus given higher ranks than they received in the urban counts. 
The figures similarly indicate that the rural children’s lives give them 


more vital contact with serious occupation, or work. 
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SUMMATION OF RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


As in previous studies, there is general agreement on the appeal 
of certain topics of discussion. Personal experiences, play, and school 
rank high in all the investigations. The present study seems to indi- 
cate trips to be of more interest than did the earlier investigations. 
The results with regard to animals are discrepant, this study agree- 
ing with Fitzgerald’s in finding animals not a particularly popular 
topic of discussion yet agreeing with Zyve’s conclusion that animals 
as pets are interesting. Weather is consistently found to be of minor 
interest. A difference in classification may account for the dis- 
agreement with regard to objects, which Fitzgerald found to be fre- 
quently discussed in children’s letters but which were rarely included 
in the conversational topics identified by the present study. 

The following conclusions may be tentatively reached as a result 
of the study. In general, children of the ages represented like to talk 
about their games and sports, their pets, their unique experiences, 
experiences of their families and friends, and trips which they have 
enjoyed. Young children seemingly have more general interests, a 
tendency to concentrate on a few topics being apparent with the 
older pupils. Some interests, such as family doings, appear to wane 
as outside interests, such as current events, begin to emerge. 

Owing to scanty data for children in rural situations, the possible 
differences and likenesses in their interests and those of urban boys 
and girls have not been surely identified. However, the preferences 
for conversational topics seem to be practically identical, any differ- 
ences that exist apparently resulting from variations in basic ex- 
periences. 

Perhaps the most significant specific contribution of this report 
is that it presents conclusions and issues which need further inves- 
tigation. It is hoped that other workers will be stimulated to an 
objective attack on the problem of children’s preferences for con- 
versational topics by techniques which will eliminate undue adult 
influence. A general contribution, the writer believes, may well be a 
newly awakened or renewed desire on the part of teachers to study 
the interests and activities of their pupils in order that these may be 
utilized in vitalizing classroom situations and in enlivening the cur- 
riculum. 











THE READING-READINESS PROGRAM OF THE 
IRONWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


INEZ B. PETERSEN 
Public Schools, Ironwood, Michigan 


A significant problem in present-day education is that of deter- 
mining the reading readiness of a child before he enters Grade I. 
Recent researches have indicated that approximately 12 per cent of 
the general population needs special attention in reading." 

Reading disabilities seriously handicap pupils in their work in 
most school subjects, and as a result failure in mastery of school sub- 
jects has increased as reading requirements have grown. Schools are 
continually confronted with the problem of failing many pupils in 
each grade, the effect of such deficiency being cumulative. Thus, in 
many instances the child finds his tasks more and more difficult as 
he moves from grade to grade, and he becomes discouraged, drops 
out of school, and all too often emerges as a civic problem. 

There can be no doubt that the best place to give attention to 
reading disabilities is in Grade I, before any reading has taken place, 
rather than to wait until some later grade after poor habits in read- 
ing have become established. This many-sided problem may be 
stated as follows: How can the mental, the physical, and the social- 
emotional factors be considered when the child is taught to read? 
These are the aspects of the problem which have been considered in 
an attempt to institute a scientific reading procedure in the schools 
of Ironwood, Michigan. It is the purpose of this article to describe 
in some detail the essential features of the program which has been 
put into effect. 


MENTALITY AND READING READINESS 


During the school year 1934-35 a reading-readiness program was 
initiated in the kindergarten of the local schools. It was decided 


* Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read, p. 17. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932. 
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first to determine the mental age and the intelligence quotient of 
every pupil in this department by administering the Stanford Revi- 
sion of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. Kindergarten teachers, 
who had been taught in a special class how to administer and to 
interpret this test, began their intelligence-testing programs during 
the latter part of the year. Each teacher was instructed to hand into 
the child-accounting office the mental age and the intelligence quo- 
tient of each child in her room. These data were transferred to the 
pupil’s permanent record card filed in that office. At the same time, 
the teacher was asked to hand in a few descriptive statements con- 
cerning each of her pupils. These were to include not only the child’s 
reactions to the various tests but also something about his weak- 
nesses, special abilities, emotions, home conditions, and any informa- 
tion that the teacher thought might be of value to the first-grade 
teacher. Having access to these data at the beginning of the child’s 
first year in the primary grade helped the first-grade teacher to 
understand her particular group and to adjust materials and meth- 
ods in the light of the information at hand. 

Next, the teachers were instructed in the use of the Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test,' which was administered to all kinder- 
garten children. Although the Lee-Clark test is a group test, the 
groups were kept as small as possible (never more than four in a 
group) because it was our belief that young children need close and 
careful observation and as much guidance as the tests permit. 


GROUPING PUPILS FOR READING 


All pupils who were to be in Grade I in the year 1935-36 were 
then divided into “transition” (non-reading) sections and ready-to- 
read sections. Since pupils scoring below twelve on the Lee-Clark 
test would, according to the test authors, probably fail, they were 
placed in the “transition group.” Because few pupils scored below 
twelve, we decided to include also in the transition group all pupils, 
with a few exceptions, whose reading-readiness scores were below 
twenty-two and whose mental ages were five years or below. (Ac- 
cording to the authors of the Lee-Clark test, pupils who have scores 


J. Murray Lee and Willis L. Clark, Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test. Holly- 
wood, California: Southern School Book Depository, Ltd., 1931. 
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between twelve and twenty-two were likely to fail, two pupils failing 
out of five.) The teachers of transition groups were asked to observe 
their pupils closely and to make a special study of every pupil dur- 
ing the first six weeks of school, at the end of which it would be pos- 
sible for instructors to decide where each child should be placed. 
Ready-to-read groups were also checked after the first six weeks 
because we felt that irregularities might have crept in here and 
there. All grouping was based mainly on the teacher’s judgment of 
her pupils’ abilities. As a rule, however, pupils who had originally 
been classified as ready to read remained in the groups designated 
as such, while many of the pupils who were classified in the non- 
reading groups were transferred into a reading group. 

The teachers who were given transition groups were assigned com- 
paratively small classes in order that they might make complete case 
studies and that they might adapt themselves to a new procedure. 
The pupils with average and high reading-readiness scores were as- 
signed the regular minimum and maximum requirements of the first- 
grade course of study in reading. The transition groups were given 
a special orientation course, after which the course of study could be 
met in part, depending on the various abilities. The following sug- 
gestions for procedure were issued at the beginning of the school 
year to the teachers of first-grade transition groups. 

One of the most important factors to consider in a non-reading group is giving 
the children opportunities for vital experiences which will enhance and make 
their learning more meaningful. If foreign material is put before the child for 
interpretation, the learning which results will in all probability be meaningless. 
The same holds true in reading. If meaning is not put into it, certainly thought 
cannot be gleaned from the printed page. 

So, especially in a transition group—and, for that matter, in any group— 
pupils must be provided with a foundation of meaningful facts or concepts, as 
well as a desire to want to learn to read, if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
In any group one will find children lacking in experiences. Granted, many chil- 
dren who come to us have a wealth of information concerning pets, toys, 
stories, poems, rhymes, trips, music, and so forth, but many have a very meager 
background. According to the individual pupil reports made by the kinder- 
garten teachers, it is found that many of the pupils now placed in the transition 
group come from homes where experiences are not extensive and where a foreign 
language is spoken. Hence, we must aim to give these pupils a better back- 
ground as well as training in the use of the English language when they come to 
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us. Much, of course, has already been done in kindergarten, but we need to go 
still further. 

We have during the past years attempted to acquaint the children with cer- 
tain interesting things about which they should know. In our community life we 
have worked out a series of lessons that deal with the school, the home, the 
farm, and so forth. This should form the basis for teaching in the first grades. 
Teachers in transition groups are asked to use the community outline as a basis 
for their reading, together with the outlines in language and health that have 
also been constructed for this grade. This should give vital material with which 
to work until the child is ready to read and thus, in a measure, provide for an 
enriched background as well as for the establishment of better language, social, 
physical, and emotional habits. 

Let us illustrate. The first unit in our community-life outline deals with the 
school. The teacher, soon after school starts, is asked to conduct her pupils 
through the school to acquaint the pupils with their “day home.” They meet, 
for instance, the principal or the custodian. When they return to their room, 
they will converse freely about their trip and make up a little story about things 
they have observed. The following story might be the result. 

“We took a trip. 

““We met the principal. 
“We liked her. 

“She was happy.” 


This story could be printed on a large sheet of oak tag with a rubber-stamp 
set, and space could be left at the sides for a picture of the principal. A picture 
cut from a magazine could be used for this. Other stories, of course, could be 
made, such as stories about nature, science, pets, mother, and the like. A farm 
could be constructed, and stories about the farm or pupil activities could be 
related. There is no doubt that the child’s initial experiences in learning to read 
will influence and color later reading habits. 

From these stories, which at first will be largely memory reading, will come 
word and phrase recognition. Many words will be taught in phrases, many as 
purely sight words. Sentences and phrases, of course, should be quite short, the 
eye span of these children being fairly short. Picture illustration of words and 
phrases should be abundant and should be displayed wherever possible, objects 
in the room should be labeled, and incidental reading should abound. For a 
while, reading books and mechanics should be forgotten, unless there is a “felt’’ 
need for the first among the pupils. 

In all groups, and especially in a non-reading group, pupils must be brought 
into contact with as many experiences as possible. Many excursions should be 
made, discussed, and read about in class. Purposeful activity should be the re- 
sult of mental, social, physical, and emotional objectives which are essential 
to well-integrated personalities. Mental hygiene, for instance, may be taught 
incidentally. in nature study and may include valuable lessons in social science, 
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health, and reading, as well as bring about worth-while activities. In com- 
munity life, the child will learn respect for, and courtesy toward, the storekeeper, 
the farmer, the policeman, the fireman, the janitor, and so forth; in language, 
he will learn a few things about courtesy and special days and such things as 
gratitude, thankiulness, spirit of giving, Easter joy, patriotism, and so forth. 
Ideals of conduct and proper mental adjustment must permeate all teaching 
and must invade all school materials. 

In every group, of course, teachers are asked to individualize instruction as 
much as possible, and it may often be well to have as many as four or five read- 
ing groups within a class of thirty pupils. Some of these will need more drill 
than others, some will need more phonetic work, and some will need more teacher 
guidance. Material will also differ as to content and difficulty, and leadership 
and responsibility will vary with each division. In other words, all reading 
groups are flexible. 


SPECIAL MATERIAL FOR ONE TRANSITION GROUP 


In the largest transition group the procedure outlined in these 
suggestions was somewhat changed. During the early part of the 
school year we became interested in The Visual Readers,’ and we 
decided to use these books in this group, which was considered our 
special problem class. 

There were several reasons for selecting the Keystone material. 
We felt that the subject matter would particularly appeal to these 
pupils because it contained common situations and topics suitable 
for children of meager mentality and social background. We believed 
the method would interest children of various types, especially the 
slower pupils, because of its appeal to the senses and the provision 
made for interesting repetition. The material is presented through 
the use of stereographs and lantern slides, which would enable the 
slow pupils to associate words with meanings as they exist in life- 
situations. So far our experiences with this method have been favor- 
able. The group designated as School 3 in Tables I and II constitute 
this class. 

REORGANIZATION OF PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 

What will happen to the pupils who remain in the transition 
group? The plan is to reorganize the primary department in such a 
way that there will be no Grade I, II, or III. Instead, these will be 
designated as the “primary grades.” Ready-to-read pupils will re- 


! Mildred S. Smith, Florence E. Bergstrom, and Walter E. Dixon, The Visua 
Readers. Meadville, Pennsylvania: Keystone View Co., 1930. 
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main in the primary grades for three or fewer years, while some tran- 
sition pupils will probably remain four years. It is hoped that the use 
of special materials and methods, such as the visual method men- 
tioned, will enable many pupils in the transition groups to complete 
the primary grades in the normal period of three years. 


TESTING SIGHT AND HEARING OF PUPILS 


For a number of years regular inspections of the eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, teeth, and general physical condition of the pupils have been 
made. Questionable cases are referred to the health department 
where, as far as possible, pupils receive the necessary attention. 
Every year each kindergarten child is vaccinated for smallpox and 
inoculated against diphtheria. Some of these examinations have been 
extended in connection with the reading-readiness program, espe- 
cially the testing of eyes and ears after the child enters Grade I. 

Early in the year we procured the Keystone-Betts ophthalmic tele- 
binocular, which is adapted for binocular tests of visual functions. 
Teachers and principals were trained in administering these eye 
tests so that each teacher would know the irregularities existing 
within her group and would give these defects consideration in all 
instruction. Thus, she knew where to place the near-sighted child 
and the far-sighted child; she knew the pupil with fusion difficulties; 
and, being aware of the weaknesses of her group, she adapted mate- 
rials and method§ to the various needs. The course of instruction 
in some schools was supplemented with stereograph slides. (These 
are invaluable for eye recreation, particularly with children who are 
having difficulty with fusion of vision. Generous use of stereographs 
goes far toward preventing difficulties in eye co-ordination, which 
many children experience.) 

In Ironwood eye specialists have become interested in our work, 
and there is no doubt that in a few years regular eye-training classes 
will be held by these doctors, in co-operation with the schools, for 
the purpose of developing muscular eye co-ordination in pupils 
whose defects cannot be remedied by glasses. One of these special- 
ists became so interested in our work that he took a special course in 
Chicago and is now conducting eye-training classes for pupils who 
have been referred to him through our program. It is hoped that, 
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in time, teachers will be able to conduct similar classes in their own 
rooms under the advice and guidance of these doctors. 

Hearing was tested by the 5-A audiometer, an apparatus designed 
for individual testing. Each child who had a loss of 6 per cent or 
more in one or both ears was reported to his parents, who were asked 
to consult a physician. Children who had a loss of less than 6 per 
cent were kept under close observation and will be retested from 
time to time. We are not yet certain concerning the reliability of 
this test for pupils in Grade I. The same holds true for the tele- 
binocular tests. 

The real remedy for defective hearing is medical treatment. Even 
treatment will not help in all cases, and the parents of many pupils 
cannot afford to give them proper medical attention. Thus, use must 
be made of measures which can be taken in the schoolroom. Al- 
though comparatively little in the way of real cure can be expected 
for all pupils, there are a number of measures which can be taken 
and which will help greatly. The following instructions have been 
issued to the teachers for the observation of hearing difficulties. 


1. Each teacher must find out the cases of deficient hearing in her room and 
those which are to be under observation. 

2. Seat hard-of-hearing people at the front of the room and away from the 
ventilation fan and other noises and distractions. 

3. If the child has only one poor ear, seat him on the side of the room where 
the tones of your voice will strike the good ear first. 

4. When talking to these people, enunciate clearly, using full lip-movements, 
and speak somewhat more slowly than you would in addressing a child with 
normal hearing. Do not exaggerate, however. 

5. If it is apparent that a child with defective hearing is failing more on oral 
than written work, give greater emphasis to written work produced by him in 
measuring his achievement. This does not mean that he should be excluded 
from doing oral work. Oral contacts are especially important for a child with 
poor hearing. If he is cut off from oral contacts, he will tend to become anti- 
social and avoid people because of fear that he is being ridiculed. 

6. Don’t stand so a child has to face the light to watch a teacher. 

7. Don’t ask child to lip read at a distance of more than three feet or so. 

8. Child’s eyes should be on level with teacher’s lips. 

g. Be sure the hard-of-hearing child is looking at you before you begin to 
speak, 

STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS 


Two standardized tests were administered to the transition 
groups during the months of March and April, 1936. Tables I and II 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE SCORES OBTAINED BY TRANSITION GROUPS ON 
GATES SILENT READING TESTS, FORM 2 
ADMINISTERED IN MARCH, 1936 








AVERAGE Score (Test Norm=1.6) 


























ScHOOL Type 2, 
Type 2, Word Phrase, bien 3s All 
Word Rec- Reading of 
ognition and Sen- Directions Types 
- tence Reading 
Kuneuetanenuels 2.3 1.6 r.7 1.9 
BEA awe Sia webiouee 1.8 rs 5 1.6 
= Tae Re eames ine ware 2.0 1.6 1.8 1.8 
Bia hrn anes 2.1 r.6 r.7 1.8 
Jeet en are Nae 2:2 1.6 1.8 1.9 
All schools. ... 2.1 1.6 t.7 1.8 
TABLE II 


AVERAGE SCORES OBTAINED BY TRANSITION GROUPS AND BY ALL FIRST- 


GRADE PUPILS ON METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN READING 
FORM B, ADMINISTERED IN APRIL, 1936 








AVERAGE Score (Test NorM=1.7) 
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reveal that in ‘‘All Types” these groups scored at or above the norm. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test in Reading, Form B, was ad- 
ministered to all first-grade pupils in April. Table II indicates that 
the entire grade, including the transition groups, scored six months 
above the national norm. The test results show, then, that the 
reading-readiness program has been successful. 


SUMMARY 

When the first-grade teacher receives the kindergarten child, she 
knows several things that should be of value to her in determining 
each pupil’s readiness to read and in adjusting her methods of pro- 
cedure to the abilities of individual children. She knows the child’s 
mental age; she has his reading-readiness score; she has his health 
record; she has definite instructions as to procedure in her particular 
group and, in some instances, especially chosen commercial mate- 
rials. As soon as possible she secures audiometer and telebinocular 
records. From the report made by the kindergarten teacher she 
knows something about the child’s social background, his emotional 
stability, his outstanding characteristics, and his physical handi- 
caps. 

So far as mastery of mechanics and subject matter is concerned, 
standardized tests show favorable results. In addition, pupils under 
this program seem more interested in reading than in previous years. 
Our conclusions, based on extensive and close observations, as to 
concomitants are positive rather than negative. The teachers hearti- 
ly subscribe to the procedure and feel that, so far, the new reading 
program has been a success. 

Parents have also indorsed the experiment, as is demonstrated by 
the fact that nearly all parent-teachers’ associations in the city have 
asked that the procedure be explained to them, and at no time have 
we met with anything but approval. From all indications, this work 
will continue, with a few changes and some elaborations, during com- 
ing school years. 
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PRACTICAL SPEECH CORRECTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DOROTHY M. DAVIS 
State University of Iowa 


More and more, administrators who formulate the educational 
policies of the schools are coming to feel that certain responsibilities 
which have been neglected in the past should be shouldered by the 
school. One of the major problems undertaken by the more pro- 
gressive educational institutions is the task of equipping handi- 
capped children for life. In this group are included the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, the mentally defective, and the speech defective. 

Surveys reveal that one out of every hundred school children is a 
stutterer.* This figure means that there are nearly three times as 
many stuttering children as there are blind and deaf-mute children 
combined. These statistics do not present the entire picture: for 
every stutterer there are nine other children presenting other types 
of speech defects. Approximately 10 per cent of the school popula- 
tion, then, have difficulties with speech. 

According to Dr. Rogers? speech correction was first introduced 
into the public schools of the United States in 1910, and at the time 
of his study over eighty American school systems were employing 
special teachers qualified to deal with this problem. Wisconsin is 
perhaps the most progressive state, for it has, through state appro- 
priation of funds, established speech correction in twenty-one of its 
major cities. 

The number of cases handled by each speech correctionist in the 
public schools is worthy of comment. Cities in the United States 
having one speech teacher have an average school enrolment of fif- 
teen thousand. In terms of cases, each teacher, preceding correction, 
handles in the neighborhood of fifteen hundred cases. It is indeed a 


t Lee Edward Travis, Speech Pathology, p.97. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 193:. 


2 James Frederick Rogers, The Speech Defective School Child. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 7, 1931. 
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superhuman task for one person to handle adequately such a tre- 
mendous group. Ideally, no speech teacher should handle more than 
175 cases at one time. 

The first task of the speech pathologist is to discover the pupils 
who need remedial work. This task is best accomplished by making 
a survey at the beginning of each school year. The methods of this 
survey vary with the age of the child being treated. Kindergarten 
children and those in the first two grades of the elementary school 
are best tested by means of an especially prepared picture-book. 
This book is so constructed that the child, in naming familiar pic- 
tured objects, is given an opportunity to try each English speech 
sound in all possible combinations and in all three positions in a 
word, that is, initially, medially, and finally. For instance, if it is 
desired to test the child’s ability to pronounce the letter 7, having 
him name pictures of a rabbit, a marble, and a car would tell what 
he does with that particular sound in the three possible positions. 
To children who are able to read are presented lists of sentences 
in which all English speech sounds are used in all combinations and 
positions. 

After the survey is complete, the speech correctionist must enrol 
her pupils in classes. No speech pathologist works at one time with 
defectives of two types. For example, stutterers and lispers need 
different kinds of training, and a stutterer would not profit from 
being in a group with lispers. The task, then, is to diagnose each 
case and assign the child to a class. Although each speech defective 
is an individual problem, he will fall in one of the following general 
classifications: stuttering; lisping; delayed speech; letter-substitut- 
ing; oral inaccuracy; voice deficiency; or organic defects, such as 
cleft palate, harelip, paralysis, or defective hearing. 

Classes are kept as small as possible. In fact, in many cases it has 
been found advisable to treat each child separately. On the other 
hand, group work may be advantageous, for competition within the 
group and the audience situation are often a stimulus to hard work. 
Furthermore, it is wise to keep in one class children of approximately 
the same age, for at different age levels the same material does not 
prove equally interesting, nor the same methods equally effective. 

Ideally, some cases should be met daily and others at least three 
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times a week, but often under a heavy case load the speech correc- 
tionist is unable to meet her children more than once a week. Even 
under these circumstances the improvement made by the children 
is gratifying. Usually classes do not exceed twenty minutes in 
length, for young children cannot attend to any one problem for 
more than that length of time. 

The speech correctionist, before commencing remedial work, 
should make a detailed study of each child. This study is probably 
most complete in the case of stuttering, for here any seemingly trivial 
occurrence in the past may have an important bearing on the pres- 
ent difficulty. An adequate study includes a family history, designed 
to give information about physical, mental, emotional, or speech 
deficiencies among the child’s relatives; a personal history, which 
sheds light on his development from birth to the present time; a 
physical examination, to determine whether his speech defect can be 
remedied only by medical attention; an intelligence test, to give 
the correctionist some idea of the child’s ability to learn and of the 
standard of achievement possible for him; a personality inventory, 
to determine whether there are complexes developing as a result of 
his defect; and a school-achievement history, which shows whether 
his defect is acting to retard him in his school work. When all this 
information is assembled, the speech pathologist is able to evaluate 
adequately each case and to decide on a program of correction. 

Another service of the speech teacher arises as a result of the 
family history. To gain this history, a call on the family of each child 
is imperative. In this interview the correctionist has a splendid op- 
portunity to explain to the parents the factors in the environment 
which may be aggravating the child’s condition, and she can enrol 
their co-operation in removing these conditions as far as possible. 
When the school-achievement history is obtained, the correctionist 
can discuss in detail with his classroom teacher the child whose 
speech is abnormal. After the classroom teacher is fully acquainted 
with the child’s problem, she too can do much by her co-operation 
in helping the speech defective to recover. 

The elaborate subject of therapy will not be discussed here, but 
a few words on the results of speech correction will be fitting. In 
Wisconsin the work of a representative year resulted in the correc- 
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tion of 25 per cent of the stutterers and the improvement of 59 per 
cent more. This result does not mean that there is no hope for the 
other 16 per cent but that in a single year a fourth of the stutterers 
were corrected. Considered over a period of years, relatively few 
stutterers are unaffected by consistent speech work. In other types 
of defects, as would be expected, the percentage of correction is 
higher. In Wisconsin in the same year (1929-30) approximately 40 
per cent were corrected, and 47 per cent were improved. 

In the majority of schools the opportunity for service by the 
speech correctionist is not limited to the correction of speech defects. 
Often she is the only member of the elementary-school faculty who 
has had more than the average training in general psychology, child 
psychology, and mental hygiene. As a result, the speech teacher is 
often consulted on the best course of action to pursue with problem 
children. 

Often she is the only person in the school system who has had 
training in dealing with the partially deaf child. Under these cir- 
cumstances she may organize a class for these children. In this class 
she is able to give the children help in the use of lip reading, or she 
can send them to competent specialists who can equip them with the 
type of hearing aid which best fits their individual cases. She also 
teaches them to utilize to the best advantage what hearing they have 
and to overcome those peculiarities of speech which often are char- 
acteristic of the partially deaf person. She may also help to keep the 
partially deaf child from developing personality difficulties. 

Another service that she often renders is to conduct evening 
classes in local night schools to aid adults in overcoming their speech 
handicaps. The majority of these adults did not have an oppor- 
tunity to attend speech-correction classes as children. 

In addition to these services, the training of the average speech 
correctionist equips her to deal with reading disabilities in a diagnos- 
tic capacity and to advise the classroom teacher on the best tech- 
niques of retraining in each case. 

Certainly no type of work is more satisfactory than that of a 
speech correctionist, for the results of her work are easily measured, 
and any improvement in a child’s speech is indeed an improvement 
in the equipment with which he faces life. 
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CORRELATIONS OF VOCABULARY KNOWLEDGE 
WITH OTHER ABILITIES AND TRAITS IN 
GRADE I° 


FRANK T. WILSON 
Hunter College, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 

This report presents a minor phase of a study carried on in 1933- 
36 in the primary grades of the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In an earlier article? the writer de- 
scribed the conditions under which this study was made and reported 
the correlations found between various factors and the information 
tests of two reading-readiness tests. 

This report presents correlations derived from measures of vocab- 
ulary with seventy-six other measures and appraisals of the same 
pupils. The following three vocabulary tests were given, for which a 
combined score was computed. 

1. Both lists for the vocabulary test in the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. 

2. Twenty words from the action-agent test of the Woodworth 
and Wells Association Tests: . 


sleeps blows stings 
scratches shoots gallops 
flies melts aches 
bites sails explodes 
swims boils roars 
burns floats mews 
cuts growls 


t Prepared with the assistance of the United States Works Progress Administration, 
New York City, Project 65-97-295, Subproject 25. 

2 Frank T. Wilson, “Correlations of Information with Other Abilities and Traits in 
Grade I,”? Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (December, 1936), 295-301. 

3 R. S. Woodworth and Frederic Lyman Wells, Association Tests, p. 62. Psychologi- 
cal Monographs, Vol. XIII, No. 5. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 
IQIl. 
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3. The following twenty-five words from Smith’s list :" 


button icy told allow 
too velvet Saturday cylinder 
paint brownie worry bosom 
watermelon scarlet week saber 
lion pillar twin 

race dry prison 

chest sometime dynamite 


The twenty-five words from the Smith list were selected as fol- 
lows: Lists A and D in the study were combined, and every fourth 
word was chosen. Three or four of these randomly selected words 
were dropped, however, and more suitable words from the list were 
substituted. The three tests were given individually in the manner 
prescribed in the directions. 

The data of this report are in terms of correlations obtained by 
the rank-order method. To make it possible to secure the rank- 
orders, all measures and appraisals were reduced to numerical scores. 
Owing to lack of facilities it was not feasible to make all the compu- 
tations that were possible in the original study. A “finder” device 
was used to select for computation the correlations that seemed to 
promise significance. It is believed that through the use of this de- 
vice, although it was not altogether accurate, all the high and fairly 
high correlations were found. Most of the correlations omitted were 
probably nearer .oo than .50. The probable errors of rank-order cor- 
relation coefficients, when the number of cases is 25, range from 
+.0237 for .go to +.1335 for .10. 

The validity of many of the measures and appraisals is uncertain. 
Few correlations of seemingly unusual size were obtained, however, 
and few which were inconsistent with other correlations for the 
same kinds of traits and abilities as found in the complete data of the 
original study. The opinion of the teacher, of the school psycholo- 
gist, and of other qualified persons who have studied the figures, is 
that the results have rather high validity. 

FINDINGS 

Table I shows the forty-eight computed correlations of the total 

vocabulary test with the other tests used in the study. The range of 


* Madorah Elizabeth Smith, An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence and 
the Extent of Vocabulary in Young Children, p. 51. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. III, No. 5. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926. 








* This test was administered as a memory-span test of syllables. 





VOCABULARY AND OTHER ABILITIES 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL RESULTS ON VOCABULARY TESTS 


WITH FORTY-EIGHT OTHER MEASURES 


Correlation with 
Vocabulary 
Tests 


Measure Correlated 


Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Perception of 
SEPT 21S ae te a re 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 
XI, 1, Repeat Nonsense Words*................... 
X, 3 and 4, Give Initial and Final Sounds.......... 
Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Memory Span for 


Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 
VIII, 2, Word Recognition, Visual Presentation... .. 
X, Total, Auditory Perception Techniques.......... 
2c1, 2. DISGNGGIBN WOrdS:.... 6. 65 cc Seas se beeen 
PX, (on Give) Wetter Sounds’ ioe ee kaw ceckps dew ee 
HNN CGN ERG ee sucn sce cnet rican Hie et eRe ony ets Meo eis aie orci 
Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, November, 1933, 
PUSOICHOM ce rr en ect atte wera pean ace 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, Total.................. 
Van Wagnenen Reading Readiness Tests, Range of Infor- 
RYUANAOIRE ei Bee ear cre ee cee ren daar aiess does 
PIGEU IDEN CNOGIED be. «50.55 oo scc tere cietevec ai a clase deel ows 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, Numbers............... 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 
TT De ONGes Wate WOLIS ss... o :c.s-86 sie etecees oo 
POTN 2, WENO LCL CNS aioe Sosy dad ail aie dic ew asieaiesore 
Total letter-knowledge tests... ... «5... ice ec ee eeeee es 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, XV, 3, Memory Span, 
INGHSCNSE Oy IES risa Ase acess ase: hae wa ote orenees 
Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 2, Word, Phrase, and 
WSNCCHCCVNGAGING 3.5 coins csdsares soae So sleskne sleek 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, Information............. 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, IX, 11, Name Lower- 
COTTE LST P01) a a ge es OR 
Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 1, Word Recognition 
Total Mum peril errors. .c.:j5)<5h. scout siece tickets Sars oi a8 
Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, May, 1934........ 
Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 3, Reading of Direc- 


Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, X, 2, Recognition of 
JESS dete 515117 | Ue Se a 





.49 
.46 
“45 
.44 
41 


.40 
.40 


-39 
-39 
38 


3 
37 
35 
34 


+33 
32 


.30 
.29 
29 
27 
627 


27 
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TABLE I—Continued : 
Correlation with j 

Measure Correlated Vocabulary ; 
Tests | 


Stone and Grover Classification Test for Beginners in 









Raby WEINER or inne oc ok Aiwa She see 26 
Healy Picture Completion Test, II................... .22 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, IX, 10, Name Capital 
ARN SRE ese. ones ah eb Rene Sick iit hui .18 1 
DEVEIOPMENIALANGER:. |... :..65..62.0 dow aisaeies suse oaouees “a3 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, X, 1, Recognition of 
BelENG OR AMET TOWING ss oon s ose nso access se .06 
Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Time............. 04 
COE CIS CA [1S ean ee era .03 
Perseveration (Maller-Elkin Attention Test)........... .03 
RIOD Cucee aoe eG ei ceenckios sea chube neem aes .02 
LL OT PTS Sth op eS ae EAE Mtr Soe 9 Sires CREE A aie oI b 
SUUMRAPAGMMUANIDDY Cs. Sonus Poa iow nie suis aise eo atoe .00 
Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Errors............ 00 
Reversals, visual perception. ...............00000000: —.O1 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, XIII, 3, (Adapted) Write 
Capitals, Small Letters, and Digits................. — .02 













Seguin-Witmer-Sylvester Form Board, Time........... —.11 
US” OS EE eR ne ne ae ee — .13 










OR Oe ee ne ae — .32 
Reversals, auditory perception...................000. — .36 
Undesirable Behavior traits... 6 occ cc cece sccsees — .38 







Pe cso h eas ese ean SE beers eeawe knees .20 


the correlations is from —.38 to +.61. Ten correlations are nega- 
tive; thirty-six, positive. The average of the correlations is .20. 
Table II shows correlations by certain groupings of measures. 
The five correlations between vocabulary and reading tests average 
.31; the thirteen correlations between vocabulary and letter tests 
average .32; the thirteen correlations between vocabulary and mental 
tests average .31; the nine correlations between vocabulary and 
psychophysical measures average —.o4; and the six correlations be- 
tween vocabulary and personality measures average —.12. 





















i TABLE II 


WITH OTHER TYPES OF MEASURES 


Measure Correlated 


Reading tests: 
Gates Primary Reading Test: 
Type 1, Word Recognition. ................. 
Type 2, Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading. . 
Type 3, Reading of Directions............... 
Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, November, 
FOSs 5 PE CCIOUION osios5-0 eset, vis eos orale nim sanerat nese 
; Teacher’s ranking in reading ability, May, 1934.. 


Letter tests: 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

VIII, 2, Word Recognition, Visual Presentation 
TX,.9) [Give] Letter’ Sounds).......... ..6..060300% 
IX, 10, Name Capital Letters................ 
IX, 11, Name Lower-Case Letters............ 
X, 1, Recognition of Blended Letter Sounds... 
X, 2, Recognition of Letter Sounds........... 
X, 3 and 4, Give Initial and Final Sounds..... 
X, Total, Auditory Perception Techniques... . 
Kal, 2; Distinguish WORMS. .5..5..2.6sssess-esine's 
DEM, rand) 2, Write Words. ....:666560 ess aioe 
PRATT Sg, WEACE AIC UCCES 5 55:5 5, 0.5:515 450306 ayeisie wis we 
XIII, 3 (Adapted), Write Capitals, Small Let- 

bei c te 1 (c(] 0.5) 
Stone and Grover Classification Test for Be- 

ginners in Reading, Part IT..........0..5 











‘ Mental tests: 

4 Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests: 

XI, 1, Repeat Nonsense Words*............. 
| XV, 3, Memory Span, Nonsense Syllables..... 


* This test was administered as a memory-span test of syllables. 
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CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL RESULTS ON VOCABULARY TESTS 


Correlation with 
Vocabulary 
Tests 


.29 
+33 
oa 


.40 
27 





+.40 


31 
to +.27 


-49 
-44 
.18 
30 
.06 
27 
-54 


45 
37 
.37 


-02 


. 26 





.32 


+.54 


to —.02 
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TABLE I1—Continued ; 
Correlation with ; 
Measure Correlated Vocabulary 
Tests 


Mental tests—continued: 
Metropolitan Readiness Test: 























SEO. a, oe ee ee eee .38 

CRC TICS ELC VR AI Get an OS gr ee <32 
Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests: 

Range of Information.......... 2.6... 06.0.0. .39 

Perception of Relations. . 2... ....056080s000% 61 

Memory Span tor Ideps.. 6.06.6... 6066 605 c's 53 
Healy Picture Completion Test, IIT.............. 22 
Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Time........ 04 
Healy-Fernald Mare and Foal Test, Errors....... .00 
Seguin-Witmer-Sylvester Form Board, Time..... —.II 
EET LD OS SORES kee a ee RI 41 
BPEL MIUOMORE. g).j. 56s haies awe h omens 39 








PAVE ORO rc eins oie ek nap eee heen .31 





RMI, eos cvannedcvesorseatyst — .32 i 
CR ila am ad ee cuir iie ilae ai) yeaah Vas des .02 
PERE GSB. cou cea on snieswck pveebe belo .00 
Perseveration (Maller-Elkin Attention Test) ..... .03 








Personality measures: 







RNP IIRA UR MINEE ihe ste Actes ccl vg wii ches —.10 
REPTSITINSINY MOMAUNE 6 cess ei A cielo Gin decisis eos 8 es Sha —.13 
Reversals, auditory perception.................. — .36 
Reversals, visual perception.................... — .o1 
SOtAl NUMDEF OF CIPOTS... 55. oc acc secs neaenss 29 






Undesirable behavior traits.................... 


Leip aaet, 



























eects 


Sa 





Sa Ridbast bass 
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It should be remembered that many other measures in these five 
groupings of tests were made besides those used in computing the 
averages given in Table II. The correlations of these other measures 
with the vocabulary tests were not computed because the “finder” 
device indicated that they would be low. It appears, therefore, that 
the averages given are higher than would have been obtained had all 
the correlations concerned been found and used. For instance, four- 
teen reading tests were given, but only five correlations with vocabu- 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE CORRELATIONS OF A GROUP OF READING- 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS WITH VARIOUS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASURES 


Correlation with 


Measure Correlated Reading Tests 


Mentaliage (Stanford-Binet)... 0... 6hss4scee es car «St 
Memioryspan:(@verages))..5. os 50s cose ass 8a eens 42 
Intelligence quotient (Stanford-Binet)............... 23 
Vocabulary, (Composite ei. 4... <cicesoclicains ee ears 35 
Performance tests (averages)...............000e000- 30 
Perseveration (Maller-Elkin Attention Test) ........ 23 
Perception (an: originalitest)).......<.0:c/603 0 siesciew sieuieers 22 


lary were used. If the correlations for the other nine had been com- 
puted, the average for the fourteen reading tests would probably 
have been lower than .31. 

Table III shows average correlations of some individual measures 
and some groupings of measures with reading-achievement tests, 
which were found in the data of the complete study and which are 
interesting for purposes of comparison. 





CONCLUSION 





It would seem that, for these first-grade children, there were no 
significant relations between vocabulary knowledge and reading or 
between vocabulary knowledge and other abilities. 








SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The January number of the Elementary School Journal presented 
selected references on general administration, state school adminis- 
tration, city school administration, and supervision. The references 
presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, school 
finance, business management, and public relations. The period 
covered in the selection of the references is November 1, 1935, to 
October 31, 1936. 


TEACHING STAFF" 


50. ALTSTETTER, M. L. “Do Extra Tasks Add an Extra Day to the Teacher’s 
Week?” Nation’s Schools, XVI (December, 1935), 35-36. 


Notes trends in educational practices which are imposing additional demands 
upon the teacher’s time. 


51. BALDWIN, RoBERT D. “Professional Salary Schedules for Teachers,” 
American School Board Journal, XCII (June, 1936), 26-27; XCIII (July, 
1936), 19-21. 

Considers data pertaining to salary schedules in West Virginia and enunciates 
principles that apply to every city or state. 


52. BENNETT, H. Arnotp, “The Loyalty Laws—A Pragmatic View,”’ School 
Review, XLIV (May, 1936), 337-47. 
Since twenty-two states have enacted loyalty laws, it is necessary to determine 
on a rational basis the principles at issue in teacher-oath legislation. The author 
of this article discusses four such principles. 


53. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTion. Laws and Regulations 
Governing the Retirement of Teachers. Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 3. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1936. 
Pp. vi+32. 
Contains provisions of the school code (including recent changes) with respect 


to teacher retirement and the resulting modifications in rules.and regulations 
of the administrative board. 


* See also Item 573 (Simon) in the list of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1936, number of the School Review. 
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54. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Taking Tenure to Court,’’ Nation’s Schools, XVII 
(May, 1936), 31-32. 
A report of rulings of the courts in several important cases in the enforcement 
of teacher-tenure laws. 

55. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Enforced Celibacy in Schools,’ Nation’s Schools, 
XVIII (August, 1936), 31-32. 
A report of conflicting views as evidenced by court opinions with reference to 

| the employment of married women as teachers. 

56. Cross, Henry A. ‘Democratic Technique and the Inglewood Salary 
Policy,” American School Board Journal, XCII (February, 1936), 28-30, 
72. 
Discusses eight factors that must operate freely and fully in the preparation of 
a salary schedule if it is to be mutually acceptable to all groups concerned. 


Bt SRE Oey s 


57. Douctass, Hart R., and Taytor, Wittram. “Light Loads and Heavy,’ 
Nation’s Schools, XVIII (August, 1936), 35-37. 
Report of an investigation of the teaching load in Montana high schools in 
1933-34- 

58. EVENDEN, E. S. “Are Teachers Educated?’’ Nation’s Schools, XVII 
(March, 1936), 39-41. 
Some interesting facts taken from the reports of the National Survey of the 


Education of Teachers are interpreted in the light of present conditions in the 
schools. 


a ei, ae 





59. A Handbook on Teacher Tenure. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XIV, No. 4. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 165-96. 
Report of the various actions of the National Education Association and a sum- 
mary of the legal basis of teacher tenure in the United States. Also a brief 
memorandum regarding teacher tenure in foreign countries. 


6o. Herpa, F. J. “Some Aspects of the Relative Instructional Efficiency of 

Men and Women Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, XX1X 
(November, 1935), 196-203. 
Report of a study of the judgments of high-school pupils and of school super- 
intendents with reference to the efficiency of men and women as teachers. Also 
compares the success of pupils in the classes taught by women with that of 
classes taught by men, these ratings being based on the results of the Minne- 
sota state examinations. 


61. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, CoMMITTEE ON TENURE. Court De- 
cisions on Teacher Tenure in 1935. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1936. Pp. 48. 

Surveys the court decisions on teacher tenure in 1935, bringing up to date the 

report made in June, 1935. 
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62. NELtson, E. H. “Planning for Retirement,” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXV (May, 1936), 145. 
A suggestive discussion of the attitude of teachers toward compulsory retire- 
ment. 


63. The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules: Part I, Administrative and 

Fact-finding Procedures, pp. 1-48; Part II, Drafting the Schedule, pp. 
49-100. Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. 
XIV, Nos. 1 and 2. Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1936. 
Part I presents issues that must be met by persons responsible for the drafting 
of salary schedules for teachers in city school systems. Part II deals with ad- 
ministrative and statistical procedures in the preparing of salary schedules in 
city school systems. 


. Teacher Retirement Legislation for Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Vol. IX, No. 1. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, 1936. Pp. 106. 

Presents the factual and theoretical basis upon which sound retirement legisla- 
tion must be based and outlines a proposed retirement law for Kentucky. 

. THRELKELD, A. L. “Cumulative Sick-Leave Plan Is Successful,’’ Nation’s 
Schools, XVII (January, 1936), 30. 

A valuable statistical report and interpretation of the Denver sick-leave plan. 


. TOWNSEND, M. Ernest. “Supplying Teachers for Young America,’ Jour- 


nal of the National Education Association, XXV (May, 1936), 143-44. 


An interesting discussion of the requirements of the teaching profession from 
the point of view of the selection and training of recruits. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Progress in State School Finance,’’ Nation’s Schools, 
XVI (November, 1935), 37-38. 
A brief review of significant legislation during 1935 in representative states. 


. CutsmM, LestreE L. The Economic Ability of the States To Finance Public 
Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 669. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. vi+170. 

A comparative study of the ability of the various states to support their schools 
if a model tax system should be adopted by all the states. 


. CutsM, Leste L. “Effect of the Retail Sales Tax on the Relative Ability 
of the States To Support Education: A Study in Federal Relations,”’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXX (September, 1936), 44-46. 


An analysis which indicates that the use of the retail sales tax produces a vary- 
ing effect on the measures of the ability to support schools in different states. 
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70. CuisM, Leste L. “Let’s Talk about Taxes,’”’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII 
(September, 1936), 27-29. 
A brief summary of an extensive investigation comparing the returns from pres- 
ent sources of tax revenue with the yield of a model tax system in different 
states. 


71. CorrMAN, Lotus D. “Federal Support and Local Responsibility for 
Education,”’ Official Report of the Department of Superintendence, 1936, 
pp. 89-97. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1936. 

Advocates a program of federal aid in line with the recommendations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Education. 


72. CovERT, Timon. “Financial Situation of the Public Schools,” School Life, 
XXI (June, 1936), 283-84. 


Brief report on closed schools and expenditures for schools in 1935-36 in thirty- 
nine states. 


73. Covert, Timon. ‘State School Support Plans,” School Life, XXII 
(October, 1936), 57-58, 60. 


Detailed statement of state-aid programs as defined by recent legislation in 
California and Ohio. 


74. The Efforts of the States To Support Education. Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association, Vol. XIV, No. 3. Washington: Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 1o5- 
63. 

A comparative study of measures of the ability of the states to support their 
public-school systems. 


75. GIVENS, WILLARD E. “Equal Opportunity for Children,’’ Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXV (September, 1936), 160. 


A brief summary of the proposals for federal aid introduced at the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 


76. Jupp, CHARLES H. “Federal Support of Public Education,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI (March, 1936), 497-512. (Also in Official Report 
of the Department of Superintendence, 1936, pp. 97-109. Washington: 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
1936.) 

A critical evaluation of current proposals with respect to federal aid for schools. 
The author advocates a program of experimentation with appropriations of 
$50,000,000 or $75,000,000 to be administered by a commission with authority 
to impose certain standards upon school systems which are to be the benefici- 
aries of federal aid. 
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77. Jupp, CHARLES H., CorrMan, L. D., and Mort, Paut R. “Three Views 
on Federal Aid to Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XVII (March, 1936), 
25-27. 

Digests of the points of view of three leaders in education who have taken 
prominent parts in the discussion of various proposals pertaining to federal 
participation in school support. 


78. Mort, PautR. Federal Support for Public Education. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xvi+334. 
Outlines in detail a proposed program for federal aid for public schools. Ad- 
vocates the distribution of federal aid on the basis of a formula which may serve 
to guarantee a certain degree of equalization and to avoid tendencies toward 
centralization of control. 


79. Mort, PautR. ‘Federal Support for Public Education,’’ Teachers College 
Record, XX XVII (April, 1936), 588-602. (Also in Official Report of the 
Department of Superintendence, 1936, pp. 76-89. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1936.) 


An argument for extensive federal aid for education with suggestions on ways of 
avoiding anticipated dangers from increased federal aid. 


80. “A Program for Federal Support of Education”? (Editorial), Elementary 
School Journal, XX XVII (October, 1936), 81-88. 
An important contribution to the discussion of current proposals with respect 
to federal aid, noting particularly the effect of ignoring the child-adult ratio in 
any formula for the distribution of federal aid among the states. 


81. Puttram, Roscoe. “Economic Depletion and School Finance,” Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, XXII (February, 1936), 105-12. 


In the light of conditions prevailing during the depression, the author argues 
for increased state and federal aid. 


82. SEARS, JESSE B. “Our Theory of Public School Support,”’ School and Soci- 
ety, XLIII (January 18, 1936), 73-84. 
The author explains the case for increased state and federal contributions to 
the support of schools in terms of the democratic principle of ee of oppor- 
tunity and equality of tax burden. 


83. Stmpson, ALFRED D. “Recent Experiences in Finance in New York State,” 
Reconstructing Education through Research, pp. 101-11. Official Report 
of the American Educational Research Association, 1936. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1936. 

Discusses the efforts of the state of New York in recent years to develop a 
sound program of school organization and financial support. 
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BusINESS MANAGEMENT 


AKERLY, H. E. ‘Needed Improvement in School Business Administra- 
tion,” American School Board Journal, XCI (November, 1935), 15-16, 81. 
A comprehensive discussion of various phases of business administration with 
suggestions for needed improvement. 


BATES, Haron S., and STELLING, A. CARL. “Landscape Development of 
the School Site,’’ American School and University, VIII, 170-76. New 
York: American School Publishing Corp., 1936. ; 

This article contains a score card for rating the landscaping of school sites. 


CHAMBERS, M. M. “Insurance Controversies,” Nation’s Schools, XVII 
(March, 1936), 37-38. 
An interpretation of the outcomes of certain types of litigation in relation to 
liability and property insurance for public-school systems. 


De Younc, Curis A. Budgeting in Public Schools. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv+6r10. 
An exposition of the theory and practice of budget-making in local school sys- 
tems during recent years. 


ENGELHARDT, N. L., and ENGELHARDT, FRED. Survey Manual for the 
Business Administration in Public School Systems. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. xvi+156. 

Ascore card of seventeen subdivisions, together with data sheets and standards 
for the appraisal of various phases of the business administration of local school 
systems. 


Hopkinson, Geo. M. “School Floors and Floor Coverings,” American 
School Board Journal, XCII (January, 1936), 29, 86. 


A brief discussion of the kind of materials suitable for floors and floor coverings 
in the various physical units of a public school. 


. Irons, G. E. “Population Trends Bring Building Problem,” Nation’s 


Schools, XVIII (August, 1936), 55-56. 
Discusses the problem of permanent school construction for all pupils in the 
light of recent studies of population trends. 


Linn, H. H. “Selecting the School Custodian,’’ Nation’s Schools, XVII 
(June, 1936), 49-50. 
Suggests that school custodians be selected on the basis of such characteristics 
as health, age, education, marital status, habits, skills, and attitudes. 


PoLakov, WALTER N. “Billions Needed for Buildings,’’ Nation’s Schools, 
XVIII (July, 1936), 17-18. 

Urges the expenditure of large sums in order to overcome the accumulated de- 
ficiency in school-building construction. Includes an estimate of the expendi- 
ture necessary for the construction and the maintenance of an adequate school 
plant. 
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REAGLE, Frep P. “Buying To Fit the Budget,’’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII 
(August, 1936), 43-47. 
A descriptive account of purchasing procedures in the school system of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


. ReusserR, W. C. “Legal Phases of School Budgetary Procedure,” Re- 


constructing Education through Research, pp. 88-95. Official Report of 
the American Educational Research Association, 1936. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1936. 

Indicates the interrelation of the educational and legal aspects of school-budget 
laws now on the statute books and points out areas of accord and conflict. 


. Reusser, W. C. “Better Budgets,’’ Nation’s Schools, XVI (November, 


1935), 35-36; (December, 1935), 33-34; XVII (January, 1936), 33-34. 
A series of articles dealing with the legal provisions for budgeting school ex- 
penditures and the preparation and administration of the school budget. 


. Scumipt, H. W. “Some Fundamentals of School-Building Planning,” 


American School Board Journal, XCII (January, 1936), 17-19. 

Practical experience in school-building planning is drawn on by the author of 
this article in making clear a number of situations basic to the development of a 
school-building program. 


. Scumipt, H. W. “Electrical Service in School Buildings,’ American 


School Board Journal, XCIII (October, 1936), 29-30, 78, 80. 

A practical treatment of the problems often encountered in school-building 
electrical services after the workmen have left the construction job and the 
engineer has been paid his fee. 


. WELLER, GERALD M. “Measuring the Efficiency of the Business Depart- 
ment of a School System,” American School Board Journal, XCII (April, 
1936), 31-32. 

This article contains a list of 132 questions to be answered by the superintend- 
ent and board members in appraising the efficiency of the business department 
of a school system. 


. WERNER, J. C. “What Price Fire Insurance!’’ Nation’s Schools, XVI (De- 


cember, 1935), 50-51. 
Gives comparative figures showing premiums paid and losses sustained by fires 
in school buildings in eight states. 


PuBLic RELATIONS 


. Brown, Marton, and Martin, VIBELLA. “Parents as Partners,’’ Journal 


of the National Education Association, XXV (September, 1936), 195-97. 


Report of a program of home-school co-operation developed by the staff of the 
University High School, Oakland, California. 
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101. GRAHAM, BEN G. “Some Aspects of the Public School Relations Problem,” 
Pennsylvania School Journal, LXXXIV (December, 1935), 115-16, 135. 
Advocates a definite, planned program of public relations for all types of 
schools. 

102. HENRY, Davip D. “Approaching the Public—New Style,” Nation’s 
Schools, XVI (December, 1935), 24. 

Suggests that more emphasis in school publicity should be placed on important 
values of education which are not measured in terms of cost. 


103. Hoty, Russet A. The Relationship of City Planning to School Plant Plan- 
ning. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 662. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii+-136. 
Indicates the advantages of co-operation between school boards and adminis- 
trative officers and city planning commissions. 


104. JACOBS, LELAND B. “Making Friends for the School: What an English 
Teacher Can Do,” Nation’s Schools, XVIII (July, 1936), 27-28. 


An interesting suggestion regarding the opportunities of the teacher of English 
for influencing home life in the community. 


PEABO am 


105. JARvis, E. D. ‘Campaigning for a School-Bond Issue,” American School 
Board Journal, XCII (January, 1936), 21-23. 
The author of this article attempts to set forth in sequential order the major 
tasks encountered by an administrative officer in fostering a building program 
in a small town. 


i 106. LoMBARD, ELLEN C. “Parents and the High-School Faculty,” School Life, 
XXII (September, 1936), 25-26. 

A discussion of problems pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of 
favorable relations between parents and teachers in the high school. 


paren ert oa 


107. PARK, CHARLES B. “Institute for Parents,’ Nation’s Schools, XVIII 
3 (September, 1936), 24-26. 

Report of an interesting experiment in Reading, Michigan, which was designed 
to inform school patrons about the aims, the curriculum, and the methods of 
the public schools. 


108. ScaTES, Douctas E. “The School Statistician in Publicity Work,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XX XVII (October, 1936), 97-106. 
The author advocates greater attention to publicity programs on the part of 
research workers in education and indicates certain opportunities for such 
service which are commonly overlooked. 


i 109. SHANNON, J. R. “What Laymen Know about School Administration,” 
: Teachers College Journal, VII (November, 1935), 11-18. Terre Haute, 
Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College. 

The data considered in this article were obtained from the administration of an 
objective test on important topics in school administration to six groups of 
laymen. 
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110. SPINNING, JAMES M., and AKERLy, Harotp E. “Geared to the Intelligent 
Lay Mind,” Nation’s Schools, XVII (June, 1936), 27-29. 
An interesting account of the procedure followed in the presentation of the 
school budget to the public in Rochester, New York. 


111. STUDEBAKER, J. W. Plain Talk. Washington: National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. Pp. x+166. 
A discussion of fundamental principles underlying the author’s advocacy of 
widespread extension of such a program of public forums as was inaugurated at 
Des Moines under his direction. 


112. STUDEBAKER, J. W. ‘‘Education for Democracy,” Nation’s Schools, XVII 
(March, 1936), 23-24. 
Urges that teaching be more definitely related to vital questions of the day, 
that the educative processes be planned for the community as a whole, and that 
this community program include civic education for the vast majority of adults. 
113. THOMAS, Epson G. ‘‘A School-Board Member’s View of School Public 
Relations,’’ American School Board Journal, XCII (April, 1936), 16. 
The author advises that school-board members give more time to the study of 
questions of educational significance and less time to the problems of business 
management. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A scientific approach to an old problem.—Three of the nine chapters of this 
book! are reports of investigations of the co-operating authors. Tyler’s study 
shows ‘“‘that memorization of facts [by college students] frequently fails to result 
in the development of higher mental processes” (p. 17). Breslich submits evi- 
dence that one of the reasons for the large number of failures in high-school alge- 
bra is the carrying-over of bad mental habits from the study of arithmetic. 
McCallister analyzes commonly used high-school textbooks in natural science 
and finds them deficient in means of stimulating thought. In the remaining 
chapters Judd uses all this and other factual material to demonstrate the thesis 
of the book, which is well expressed in the title. 

Many recent writers have criticized sharply the aims and the results of the 
schools at all levels of instruction. If individuals trained in public schools and 
higher institutions of learning are not equipped with capacity for self-reliance, 
initiative, and insight, it is largely because no more than halfhearted lip service 
has been paid to the belief that the purpose of education is to train students to 
think. The schools have never lost the influence of an early tradition which re- 
garded the major duty of education to be that of making the mind a storehouse 
of facts and of training pupils by repetition to perform useful habits. At the 
same time they have been widely influenced in recent years by a theory of learn- 
ing which has supported this traditional tendency to formalism. Theories of 
learning which begin with the reflex, abstractly and mechanically conceived, and 
proceed to explain all behavior in terms of quantitative increase of such re- 
flexes are held by Judd to be contrary to the facts both of ordinary experience 
and scientific investigation. Such theories have oversimplified the nature of 
learning and have fallen into the error of identifying the later stages of a genetic 
process with its beginnings. 

That the elementary school is not without resources for the training of higher 
mental processes is made evident by two chapters of the book in which a some- 
what detailed outline is given of what is involved in the learning of language and 
number. Children’s use of language begins with nouns, and their difficulties as 


t Charles Hubbard Judd, with the co-operation of Ernst R. Breslich, J. M. McCal- 
lister, and Ralph W. Tyler, Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. viii-++-206. $2.00. 
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language develops are largely in connection with relational thinking. Relational 
words are used but in such a way that it is evident that the child is not making 
the complete mental synthesis necessary for such thinking. Under such condi- 
tions the learning may take the form of pure verbalism—a form of pseudo learn- 
ing. Thinking in terms of numbers demands analysis and abstraction. The 
steps taken by the child from the stage at which he begins to distinguish objects 
as individual objects up to the time when numbers are known in the multitudi- 
nous relationships that appear in arithmetic are described. At all points these 
steps demand the use of higher mental processes than mere memorization and 
habit formation. 

The final chapter of the book applies the principles derived from the earlier 
studies to a number of outstanding issues in present educational thought. 
Everyone interested in keeping himself abreast of the times with regard to such 
issues will wish to know why the author cannot go all the way with the ‘‘pro- 
gressive’ education movement, although he recognizes it as an ally in its op- 
position to formalism. In the final chapter also will be found an appraisal of 
new-type examinations which every superintendent, principal, and teacher 
should ‘“‘read, mark, and inwardly digest.’”? What are the inherent psychological 
difficulties of both the word and the sentence methods in teaching reading to 
beginners? What can be done to save education at its higher levels from the in- 
roads of those who are incapable of thinking? These and many other subsidiary 
problems are attacked with the insight and the vigorous style which character- 


ize Professor Judd’s work. 
E. H. CAMERON 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Teaching as a career—A common practice in teacher-training institutions is 
to give prospective teachers an introductory course in education. To meet the 
need of a textbook for this purpose, books with varying titles have come from 
the presses. The captions on a few of these publications are: ‘‘An Introduction 
to High School Teaching,” ‘‘Introduction to Education,” ‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Education,” “An Introduction to Education and the Teaching 
Process,” ‘An Orientation Course in Education,”’ “The American School Sys- 
tem,” “An Introduction to the Principles of Teaching,” and ‘An Introduction 
to Teaching and Learning.” Roughly, the various introductory textbooks on 
education include (1) a discussion of educational systems in our own country 
and in foreign countries both as they exist at present and as they have existed in 
the past, (2) a discussion of classroom instruction, or (3) a combination of these 
two types of discussion. The treatises that might be classified under the first 
type have usually borne a title something like “An Introduction to Education’’; 
those belonging under the second type have generally been termed ‘‘An Intro- 
duction to Teaching.’”’ Recently a book' has appeared under the title An Intro- 


* Charles W. Knudsen and Lucius O. McAfee, An Introduction to Teaching. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi-+424. $2.00. 
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duction to Teaching which cannot well be classified under any of the three cate- 
gories suggested. Instead, its contents appear to suggest a fourth classification, 
namely, teaching as a career. 

The authors of the recent publication treat questions such as the following: 
What kinds of persons enter teaching? What kinds of tasks do teachers perform 
and how difficult are these tasks? Are the salaries attractive? Do teachers re- 
ceive additional compensations? What are the possibilities for attaining posi- 
tions of importance in the profession? Can the teacher expect security of tenure? 
To what extent does the supply of teachers exceed the demand? What intel- 
lectual or personal qualities does teaching require? How should a person go 
about preparing to teach? What standards of preparation set by states, local 
school systems, or teacher-training institutions must be met? How much train- 
ing in service is given to, or expected of, a teacher? How should one proceed in 
obtaining a teaching position? What professional ethics should be observed? 
What obligations do educators have toward professional organizations? 

The authors of the book under consideration have succeeded well in compre- 
hensively pointing out the advantages and the disadvantages, as well as the re- 
sponsibilities, of teaching as a career. The authors do not engage in idle opin- 
ions but throughout the volume document their statements with copious sta- 
tistics. Consequently, they lean heavily on such sources as United States Office 
of Education Bulletins, Research Bulletins of the National Education Associa- 
tion, findings of the National Survey of Secondary Education, reports included 
in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, and studies appearing in 
educational periodicals. The fact-presenting nature of the volume may be illus- 
trated by the following quotation. 

About half the states require two years of preparation for the lowest grade certifi- 
cate issued, and all the states require this much preparation for the highest grade ele- 
mentary certificate. Twelve states require more than two years for their lowest grade 
certificate, and of this group, four states require four years of preparation. Four years 
of college is the standard requirement for a high-school certificate; only two states will 
accept less, and only three states require more [pp. 270-71]. 


The reviewer does not desire to intimate that the entire volume is composed 
of such data as those which appear in the quotation above. Yet he wishes to 
convey the impression that the book, because of its abundance of facts, will 
probably prove uninteresting to a student. Under a skilful teacher, however, 
it should serve as a most useful source of reference. Since students preparing to 
teach ordinarily find teaching positions in the state in which they are given 
training, it is probably more important that they learn primarily about teacher 
supply and demand, standards of preparation, or codes of ethics characterizing 
the situation in their own state and only secondarily about these matters as they 
exist in other sections of the country or in the country as a whole. 

The book has been well edited. Notwithstanding, some lack of care is evi- 
dent. On pages 402-3 is the statement that the yearbooks of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education “consist of two parts,’ and in Table XXVIII on 
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pages 256-57 it appears that in two states a greater number of years of education 
beyond high-school graduation is required for attaining the lowest grade of ele- 
mentary-school certificate than is necessary to secure the highest grade. 

The book is a decidedly worth-while contribution to the rapidly accumulating 
literature designed to introduce the field of education to a person contemplating 
entering the profession of teaching. Nevertheless, as one notes what these two 
educators contend should constitute a beginning course in teaching and then 
compares their convictions with those of previous writers, one cannot help re- 
flecting not only that there is sad variance among educators on this point but 
also that some effort at agreement should be attempted. 


HERBERT T. OLANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Measuring the ability of states to support public education.—With the strong 
appeal for federal aid to finance public education in the several states comes the 
problem of determining relative needs and abilities. In the attempt to solve this 
problem various investigators have heretofore proceeded on the assumption that 
wealth and income are reliable measures of the economic power of a state. Be- 
lieving that wealth and income represent economic ability to finance schools only 
insofar as these measures may be converted into tax revenue, the author of a 
recent study of the question! has applied and described a new technique. 

The first major step of the study was to measure the relative tax resources of 
the states which would result from the application of a uniform system of state 
and local taxation based on the 1933 Model Tax Plan of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation. The Model Tax Plan recommends only three major taxes, namely, a 
personal income tax, a tax on tangible property, and a business tax. The in- 
vestigator thought it desirable to include several supplementary taxes in his de- 
vised structure of a uniform tax system. Therefore, guided by the advice of 
“taxation authorities,’’ he added to the list a tax on motor fuel, a motor vehicle 
license tax, and an inheritance tax. Since the sales tax is at present widely ad- 
ministered but is generally considered an undesirable tax, the author presented 
data with and without the inclusion of a sales tax. 

After the amount of tax revenue which each state would have received by 
application of the devised tax system was computed, the second major task of 
the study was to determine that portion of the total potential tax revenue which 
should be devoted to the support of public education. With considerable reluc- 
tance the investigator adopted average practice for the period 1922-32 as a basis 
of determining the percentage of total revenue which should be allocated to the 
support of public education. The amounts were studied in relation to several 

t Leslie L. Chism, The Economic Ability of the States To Finance Public Schools: 
The Ability of the Various States To Raise Tax Revenue under a System of Taxation 
Based on the Model Plan of State and Local Taxation, with Special: Reference to the 
Relative Ability of the States To Support Education. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 669. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
Pp. vi+170. $1.85. 
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measures of educational need, including that recently developed by Mort. In- 
dices of relative ability were then determined “‘by using the total number of dol- 
lars of potential ability behind each unit of educational need in the poorest state 
as a base of 1.00, and by dividing similar data for the various states by this 
amount” (p. 143). 

Application of three measures of educational need revealed that Nevada 
ranks first and Mississippi last in the ability of states to support education. The 
use of Mort’s measure of educational need indicated that the variation in rela- 
tive ability during the period 1922-32 ranged from 1.00 to 6.14. When educa- 
tional need was measured by average daily attendance, the range was 1.00 to 
7.66. The range was calculated to be 1.00 to 9.12 when the population of five 
to seventeen years was used as an index of educational need. When a 2 per cent 
retail sales tax was included in the calculations, a slight increase was shown in 
the range of relative ability to support education. 

The study represents a meticulous piece of work. The organization of the re- 
port is effective, and the book is well written. Forty tables, many of which are 
several pages long, are indicative of the great amount of statistical work involved 
in the study. Although the findings do not differ materially from those of earlier 
studies, more confidence may be placed in these results because of the better 
technique employed. Measuring the relative economic power of states on the 
basis of an authoritative tax plan is perhaps more reliable than any other method 
previously used. 

At several points the validity of certain data may be challenged on the basis 
of methods employed. Even the author takes cognizance of many weaknesses 
inherent in his investigation and cautions the reader in the interpretation of 
results obtained. In fact, references are made so frequently to questionable data 
that the reader may become skeptical regarding the validity of certain findings. 
E. C. BOLMEIER 


Difficulties in the early stages of reading.—Increasing attention at all levels of 
intellectual progress to pupils who encounter difficulties in reading indicates the 
desirability of critical appraisal of teaching procedures in the early stages of read- 
ing. The large number of failures in reading in the first three grades in some 
schools demonstrates the ineffectiveness of teaching in these grades. Case studies 
in higher grades frequently reveal histories of reading difficulties which originat- 
ed in the lower grades and which have continued uncorrected even in the second- 
ary school. Although the need for remedial and corrective teaching at all levels 
is likely to continue, proper emphasis on preventive procedures in the lower 
grades may reduce significantly the need for remedial instruction later. Reme- 
dial teaching is now an established practice in the lower grades of many school 
systems, but preventive teaching is not receiving adequate attention. A new 
book: which attempts to appraise procedures for overcoming reading difficulties 


« Emmett Albert Betts, The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. Pp. xiv-+4o2. $2.00. 
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in the lower grades and which shifts the emphasis from remedial to preventive 
teaching contributes a valuable point of view to the literature on the teaching 
of reading. 

The book, although based on reports of research findings, is more than a mere 
summary of reports because it also interprets and evaluates the results of re- 
search. Some of the findings have been subjected to appraisal in the author’s 
reading clinic; others are evaluated on the basis of the author’s educational ex- 
perience. 

The book consists of sixteen chapters. Chapter i presents the problem under 
the title ‘Points of View on Retardation.’”’ Chapter ii contains descriptions of 
the elements of a modern reading program. These two chapters furnish a back- 
ground for an understanding of the analyses and discussions which follow. Chap- 
ters iii-xii deal with influences affecting progress in reading, such as factors un- 
derlying reading difficulties, relation of reading to growth, analysis of reading 
difficulties, hand and eye preferences, eye-movements, the work of the eyes, the 
mechanics of reading materials, hearing, vocabulary, and emotional tendencies. 
Chapters xiii and xiv propose programs of prevention and correction based on 
the principles presented in the preceding chapters. Chapter xv describes the 
administrative organization and equipment of a reading clinic. Chapter xvi 
contains a concise summary of the entire book. Finally, a series of eight ap- 
pendixes present descriptions of tests and other equipment useful in diagnostic 
procedures. 

The emphasis on prevention as contrasted with correction is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the book. To prevent as well as to correct difficulties in the 
early stages of reading is certainly a desirable attack on the problem of reading 
difficulties. As a correlate of prevention much emphasis is given to reading 
readiness and its probable influence on progress in reading in the initial stages. 

The book is addressed primarily to the experienced teacher, who will find in 
it a stimulus to self-appraisal and a challenge to improve teaching practices. The 
teacher engaged in remedial work will gain from it numerous practical sugges- 
tions for diagnostic and corrective teaching. It should be valuable also as a sup- 
plement to courses in the teaching of reading and in kindergarten-primary meth- 


ods in teacher-training institutions. 
J. M. McCALtLisTER 


HeErz_ City JuNIoR COLLEGE 
Cxrcaco, ILLINOIS 


Guidance for the teacher of remedial reading in upper grades.—For some time 
teachers, principals, and supervisors have been mildly interested in the prob- 
lem of remedial reading in junior and senior high schools. Recently, concerted 
action to overcome the reading deficiencies of pupils in the upper elementary 
grades and the high school has been taken in various parts of the country. To 
persons interested in this field of endeavor the book which is here subject to 
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review! will be suggestive and helpful. This book will be useful to college and 
university classes studying the problem and will serve as a convenient guide 
to supervisors and teachers in service. 

The book is arranged in four parts and contains sixteen chapters dealing 
with the following subjects: the amount and significance of reading deficiency 
at the upper levels, the nature of the reading process, methods appropriate for 
diagnosis and treatment of reading disorders, guiding reading activities in the 
study of content subjects, and the administration of a reading program in the 
junior and senior high schools. Especially significant is Part III. This section 
deals with the place of reading in the content subjects and gives many sug- 
gestions which should help the teacher of history, science, literature, and other 
subjects to realize that he has a responsibility for guiding pupils in reading 
those subjects effectively and for discovering and correcting the pupils’ reading 
deficiencies in those fields. 

Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading is well organized and is written 
in a simple and effective style. As the Editors’ Introduction indicates, the author 
of this book has been successful in his attempt to make available for teacher, 
principal, and supervisor a simple and readable manual that translates into 
terms understandable to the inexpert reader the scientific research which makes 
possible diagnosis and remedial instruction. This accomplishment is a distinct 
service to the teaching profession. 

The book suffers, perhaps, from the attempt to oversimplify a complex sub- 
ject and is not, therefore, altogether adequate in its treatment of such a com- 
plex problem as diagnosis of reading difficulty. Too much space is devoted 
to case-study data without adequate development of the case-study method. 
The treatment of the causes of reading difficulties is also inadequate. 

In spite of the limitations resulting from the attempt to treat a difficult 
subject in a somewhat limited space, this book will serve as a useful and helpful 
introduction to diagnostic and remedial teaching in the upper grades and in 
high school. The book will, it is hoped, bring this important problem to the 
attention of many teachers, principals, and supervisors and start them on their 
way toward effective remedial and corrective instruction in reading at the 


high-school level. 
G. A. YOAKAM 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Realistic textbooks in reading.—Primary teachers everywhere are constantly 
searching for reading materials which will meet the needs and interests of the 
beginning groups. They want books which will give children delightful experi- 
ences and gradually develop joy and skill in reading. They want material easy 

t James M. McCallister, Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading: A Program 
for the Upper Grades and High School. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1936. Pp. xviii+300. $2.00. 
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enough so that the young learners will early feel power and never be confronted 
with a sense of despair and discouragement. 

The author of the Guidance in Reading Series' has used every bit of scientific 
information available in making the books meet the standards set up for the 
early reading days. Nip and Tuck, the gay little preprimer, is made up of stories 
of simple, common experiences of children. At the beginning each page contains 
two-line reading units, complete in themselves. Gradually the units increase to 
four lines, aiid, while each is a complete unit, the whole forms a continuous story 
about two, lively, little dogs and their friends. One-line sentences are used 
throughout; new words are introduced gradually and are repeated with care; 
there are no divided quotations; and phrasing is wisely done. The pictures, 
which will help the children to interpret the story, are large, full of action, and 
rich in color. The primer, Bob and Judy, takes its title from the names of the 
children in the first book. Here the stories center in the play of children—at 
home, at school, at the radio station, and at the farm. The units increase in 
length, but no story is more than four pages long. The author continues her 
care in phrasing and in the use of new vocabulary. In Good Times Together, the 
first reader, the children have more fun with toys and games, with sports, and 
with pets. They make kites and aeroplanes; they visit the railway station, the 
fire department, and the zoo; and the farm is studied again as a source of our 
food supply. Thus, the content is rich in social-science material, as is also the 
content of Friends about Us and Neighbors and Helpers, the second and the third 
readers. 

The whole series fills a long-felt need for social-science material at the young 
child’s level. An unusual amount of attention is given to units on communica- 
tion, transportation, food, clothing, shelter, primitive people, pioneer life, and 
social types. These units are presented in reading material of increasing diffi- 
culty and with a change in emphasis at each grade level, the organization and 
the presentation showing purpose and foresight. In fascinating stories the pupils 
re-live many real experiences and participate vicariously in meaningful situa- 
tions extending out into increasingly remote environments in time and space. 
No doubt the schools, libraries, and homes making use of the Guidance in Read- 
ing Series as textbooks or as supplementary readers will rejoice in this rich, well- 
planned content. The books may also be commended for their attractive and 
wisely used pictures and makeup and for the exacting attention to vocabulary 
difficulty, sentence length, phrasing, and other important features which must 
be considered when books are selected for young readers. 

The author has used intelligence in her task. She has also demonstrated her 
ability to live and to experience with children of today. Aeroplanes, stream- 
lined trains and automobiles, radios, and ocean liners are experiences of modern 


«Grace E. Storm, Guidance in Reading Series, Child-Story Program: Nip and 
Tuck, pp. 46; Bob and Judy, pp. vit+154; Good Times Together, pp. vit-154; Friends 
about Us, pp. viiit+-248; Neighbors and Helpers, pp. viiit-332. Chicago: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1936. 
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children, even the youngest pupils. The difficulties, the needs, the interests, and 
the joys of young readers are anticipated and planned for. The books should be 
of interest to all persons who are genuinely interested in helping children acquire 
the difficult skill of interpreting the printed page, to all who are eager to help 
children find inspiration and delight in wider and wider life-experiences as the 
world of books is opened to them. 

There is nothing of the classical folklore, rhyme, and jingle in Miss Storm’s 
readers. This type of material may be missed by many teachers, although there 
is much debate as to its place in the reading program at this early stage. The 
teacher who desires may easily supplement the vivid, realistic stories of this 
series with these literary standbys. At the present time, when research has 
shown that pupils need much easy material of the realistic type, the appearance 


of these attractive books is opportune. 
ETHEL M. WOoOLHISER 
NortTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DE Kats, ILLINOIS 


Reference books for children—For more than fifty years The Young Folks’ 
Cyclopedia of Common Things has been widely known and used by school peo- 
ple. This set of books has undergone various revisions, but its publishers have 
now brought out a new series of reference books! for the upper grades and high 
school which are considerably more than a revision of the earlier work. Recent 
additions to this series include one volume which deals with places and events 
and two volumes which deal with science and invention. 

Places and Events is a new edition of a volume which was published in 1925 
under the same title. Hundreds of new entries have been added, and the older 
articles have been brought down to date. In addition, the book has been reset 
throughout and made physically more attractive. The term “‘events” has been 
interpreted liberally to include political, commercial, and industrial movements 
as well as treaties, voyages, discoveries, and wars. The volume is world wide in 
scope. 

The two volumes with the subtitle Science and Invention are entirely new. 
While the language and the vocabulary in these volumes have been carefully 
adapted to school children, there has been no attempt to over-popularize the 
material. Rather, the topics are treated in a serious manner for the pupil who 
needs to understand the principles underlying the various inventions and scien- 
tific discoveries which are treated. The result is a set of volumes much more 
useful for supplementing school activities than are some of the over-popularized 
books of knowledge. 

Attention has been given to the historic continuity and the international 


t The New Champlin Cyclopedia for Young Folks. Places and Events (revised), 
edited by Lincoln Mac Veagh, pp. iv+622, $5.00. Science and Invention, edited by 
George Moreby Acklom, Vol. I, pp. iv-++-508; Vol. II, pp. 509-1002, the two volumes 
$10.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. 
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aspect of science, this treatment emphasizing the importance of combining the 
contributions of many workers to the present knowledge concerning the topics 
treated. The rapid changes in the field of science make necessary frequent 
revisions or additions to any series of encyclopedias, and the present volume 
carries the treatment down to the year 1936. The illustrations, which are 
abundant, have apparently been carefully selected to illustrate significant fea- 
tures of the articles rather than simply to make an attractive collection of 
pictures. 

The reviewer has been interested in the extent to which the articles in these 
books have avoided some of the earlier criticisms of encyclopedic treatment. 
The present works show the effects of the psychological and pedagogical dis- 
cussions of this matter. The topics are treated with a noticeable richness of 
concrete detail which has been conspicuously absent in many reference works. 
The concrete illustrations throughout the books add a great deal of vividness, 
which will undoubtedly enhance the books’ interest for children. Textbooks 
have been often criticized on the ground that they read like encyclopedias. 
Some of the articles in these books would serve as excellent models for writers 
of textbooks. The volumes will be of interest to committees in charge of school 
libraries both for children in the upper grades and for pupils in high school. 

G. T. BuUSWELL 
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